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HE City of San Francisco has now a population ap 
ne.) proaching five hundred thousand. The cities of Rich 

a «mond, Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, San Jose, and the 

} towns and villages between, all bordering on the Bay, 


aggregate as many more. This population is bound 
to increase rapidly in numbers. How great the population will 
be thirty-three vears from now, which we will assume to be the 
average life of a generation, no man can tell. Lut it will certainly 
be counted by the millions. 

The streams flowing into the Bay of San Francisco are barely 
sufficient to supply the present population with water, but are not 
sufficient for the needs of the near future, nor are they sufficient 
for the present if we should have two or three successive years 
of drought. As civilization advances, the consumption of water 
per capita rapidly increases, so that if vou add the increasing use 
of water per capita to the rapidly increasing population, the cities 
and communities about the Bay of San Francisco will shortly be 
without a sufficient supply, unless water is obtained from some 
other source than the immediate neighborhood. 

It is useless to talk about increasing the output of potable wat 
from the streams about the Bay. The quantity can undoubtedly 
be increased from the Alameda water-shed, but if all of the water 
obtainable from that source is properly utilized, the cities about 
the Bay must still, in the near future, go to the Sierra Nevada for 
their water. The water supply from the streams around the Bay 
is owned by corporations and individuals, who put an extravagant 
estimate upon the value of their water plants and resources. San 
Francisco is supplied by the Spring Valley Water Works, Oakland 
and Berkeley, etc., by the People’s Water Company, and both of 


those corporations maintain, and will always maintain, in the courts 
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and everywhere else, that their property rights are greatly en- 
hanced in value by there being no other available source of water 
supply for the people in the vicinity of San Francisco. AlJl experi- 
ence shows that a city should own its own water works, and own 


or control its sources of water supply. The opinion has become 


almost universal among the people about the Bay Cities that the 
plant and water supply of the two corporations above named should 
be purchased, if they can be obtained at anything like a reasonable 
figure, because these corporations already possess quite complete 
distributing systems, and also because they or their predecessors 
have been furnishing water ever since there was a demand for it. 
This opinion is based upon sound reasoning and is backed up by 
experience of other cities and by ethical and economic laws. 

So here is the situation that confronts the people about the Bay 
of San Francisco: Their sources of water supply belong to private 
corporations, or public utility corporations if that term is pre. 
ferred, and that supply will be inadequate in the very near future. 
They must purchase, and desire and intend to purchase, the local 
water plants and water resources, but to meet the needs of the in- 
creasing population and the growing needs of civilization, more 
water must be obtained from a distance. An abundance of water 
can only be obtained from a few of the streams on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which streams flow into the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. All of the waters of those 
streams, except one, have already been appropriated by water-power 
companies, irrigation companies and mining companies. Except at 
a frightful cost, a cost entirely beyond the present capacity of the 
people to pay, the water from these streams cannot be obtained. 
But there is one stream that does have a sufficient flow of water 
to satisfy the needs of all of the cities around the Bay of San 
Francisco for many generations to come, that is free from priou 
claims or locations of all private corporations, so far as its flowing 
waters are concerned, except the claims of two irrigation districts. 
But after meeting the wants of these two irrigation districts, there 
is still abundance of water left for not only the cities around the 
Bay of San Francisco for many generations, but also for the City 
of Stockton, which is situated near the direct line from this river 
to the Bay. It will cost at least forty millions of dollars to bring 
this water to San Francisco. When the burdens imposed by fire 
and earthquake upon that city and the necessity of purchasing the 
plant of the Spring Valley Water Works are considered, forty 
millions additional for Sierra water will include the last pound of 
debt-carrying weight our municipal camel can bear. It is safe 
to say it will cost the City of San Francisco from ten to twenty 
millions of dollars more to get a sufficient quantity of water from 
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any other Sierra river than from this one, upon which there is no 
vaiid prior claim except the two irrigation districts. 

This rive: is the Tuolumne River. It has the largest water-shed 
and the best water-shed, and has a larger flow, and far and away 
a better reservoir site, than any of the other streams accessible to 
the people. Shall the people be refused the use of this water and 
compelled either to go without Sierra water or to assess themselves 
ten or twenty millions of dollars more to get water from some 
where else? Is it possible that any intelligent lover of his race can 
answer the above question in the ~ffirmative ? 

There have been many objections made to San Francisco and the 
other Bay Cities utilizing the waters of Tuolumne River, but 
those objections have been made mostly by people who do not under 
stand the actual condition that confronts the Bay Cities, or else 
are lacking in the ability to take a broad, comprehensive view of 
the situation and the needs of humanity. I will take up the objec- 
tions made seriatim, but before doing so let me call attention to 
the attitude of President Roosevelt, of Secretary James A. Garfield, 
and of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, all three of whom are as enthusiastic 
lovers of nature as any that can be found, and who have done 
more for conservation for the use of all the people of the natural 
resources of the country than any other three men in our history. 
There are no greater enthusiasts for nature and the beauties of 
nature than these three men. Now what has been their attitude 
in regard to the City of San Francisco utilizing the waters of the 
Tuolumne River? President Roosevelt strongly favored the plan. 
Secretary Garfield was its most earnest advocate before the com 
mittees of Congress, and Mr. Gifford Pinchot added the great 
weight of his experience and love of the woods and mountains to 
the arguments urged by the people of the Bay Cities. In my 
opinion, Secretary Garfield made the best argunient before the 
committee of the House of Representatives, urging the passage oi 
the bill to which I shall presently refer, that was made by anyone. 

I attended and took part in some of the hearings before that 
committee, and became convinced, when the Spring Valley Watet 
Works opposed the bill, that a fellow-feeling on the part of other 
interests and a desire to hit the Roosevelt administration had a 
hundred times more influence than did the arguments of some of 
the so-called “nature lovers” who opposed what was desired by the 
Bay Cities on the ground that it would tend to destroy the natural 
beauties of Hetch Hetchy Valley and injure the country above the 
valley as a place of resort for nature lovers in the summer months. 
That is to say, the arguments of the so-called nature lovers had 
really very little influence, but the sympathy between financial in 


terests desiring to use national resources for personal exploitation 
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and to get even with the Administration had everything to do with 
it. The nature lovers -nerely furnished to these enemies of the 
public good arguments and excuses for not granting to the Bay 
Cities what they so much desire and so greatly need. 

But as citizens of California have furnished the arguments for 
the “Interests” and have stirred up many people in the East who 
are not acquainted with the situation and are influenced by senti 
ment without regard to the actual necessities of the people, | will 
now give a little attention to the points made by them. Lefore 
doing so, however, let me call attention to what is really desired 
of the United States by the Bay Cities. The United States Gov- 
ernment many years ago parted with its title to the larger part of 
the floor of Hetch Hetchy Valley to certain individuals. After this 
land had been patented to these people the City of San Franciscé 
bought these lands. What was desired of the United States Gov 
ernment was that the United States should consent to the flooding 
of these lands in the valley to which the United States retained the 
title. That is to say, if a dam is built at the lower end of the 
valley and the lands flooded by an artificial lake, the lake will cover 
lands belonging to the City of San Francisco and also lands be- 
longing to the United States. What was wanted was an Act of 
Congress authorizing an exchange of the lands belonging to the 
United States in the floor of the valley for lands outside of the 
valley owned by the city. The City of San Francisco can do what 
ever it pleases with its own lands in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It 
wants the other lands on the floor of the valley so that there can 
be no objection to its turning this valley into a lake. 

Now what are the objections? Keeping in mind this preliminary 
statement of the situation and the crying needs of the people about 
the Bay, let us consider very briefly the principal arguments fur 
nished by certain Californians and used in the attempt to block 
the Roosevelt administration in its effort to benefit millions of 
pee | le. 

1. The first ground of opposition urged was that the erection of 
a dam at the lower end of Hetch Hetchy Valley, thereby creating 
an artificial lake covering the entire floor of the valley, would 
destroy the attractions of a most beautiful and interesting mountain 
valley. The natural availability of the Hetch Hetchy as a reservoit 
site is admitted. There is nothing like it in the mountains. The 
Tuolumne heads on Mts. Lyatl, Dana, ete., flows through extensive 
tracts of comparatively level land known as the Tuolumne Mead 
ows, at an elevation of about nine thousand feet, and then pitches 
into a gorge which is about twenty miles long. At the lower end 
of this, gorge the walls of the canon expand and include Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, with a floor almost level. At the lower end of the 
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valley these walls come together again and a man can easily throw 
a stone across the stream from wall to wall where the dam will be 
located. Where these walls come together at the lower end they 
are of granite and almost perpendicular. Therefore a dam two 
hundred and fifty feet high can be constructed at comparatively 
small expense, and, as the floor of the valley is level, an immense 
quantity of water will be impounded. ‘There is not on this round 
earth in all probability so fine a site prepared by nature for a reser- 
voir from which to supply human beings with one of the principal 


requisites of life. 


To make a lake of this valley of course will destr« D\ the meadow, 


but the lake that will be created will be a much greater natural 
attraction than the valley in its present condition. The lower end 
of the valley is a wet meadow, and the mosquitoes constitute a 
frightful pest. In ordinary seasons it is not until late in July that 
people can camp in the valley with comfort. Very few people visit 
the valley. Its character has been known for more than forty 
years. | spent eight days in the valley last summer, after the mos- 
quito season had passed, and | do not believe twenty persons alto 
gether, besides United States soidiers, were there during the time 
I was. If the recommendations of President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Garfield and Mr. Pinchot are adopted, San Francisco will turn this 
beautiful but mosquito-breeding meadow into a _ beautiful moun 
tain lake, whose attractions will be unique in character and prob- 
ably as great as those of any -lake of its size in the mountains of 
any country. 

We hear the argument sometimes made that people will not be 
allowed to visit, travel, or camp on the margin of this lake, because 
by so doing they will pollute the water. This is simply nonsense. 
In the first place, it is so high in the mountains that few people will 
ever go there; and, in the second place, experience has shown that 
mountain lakes, though there is considerable population in the vicin 
ity, can be kept free from pollution. For example, Lake Katrine, 
in Scotland, furnishes water for the great city of Glasgow. ‘There 
is a dense population near the lake, and it is visited by tourists in 
great numbers all summer long. Great hotels are necessary there 
to accommodate the visitors. Yet we do not hear of any complaint 
of the lake’s waters being polluted by the people living in the 
vicinity or by the vast mass of visitors who go there. 

The charms of Hetch Hetchy Valley have been known for more 
than forty years, but it is rare to find any person in California who 
has taken the trouble to go to see it. If San Francisco is allowed 
to turn the valley into a reservoir, she will have to build good roads 
and make the valley accessible. Then, no doubt, there will be a 


hundred visitors where there is one now. But it would be an easy 
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matter to enforce proper police regulations. A far greater number 
of nature lovers will be able to gratify their tastes and visit these 
mountains if the wishes of San Francisco are complied with. 

2. Failing to convince by the foregoing objection, the next one 
urged was that if the Bay Cities water supply is from the Hetch 
Hetchy reservoir, the people would be forbidden to visit and camp 
at the Tuolumne Meadows, which are more than twenty miles above 
the valley. This objection is still more unreasonable. Tuolumne 
Meadows are at an elevation of about nine thousand feet, and 
consequently it is only two or three months in the year that they 
are accessible at all. To reach them necessitates a long journey 
of two days and camping out at night. The result is that very 
few people go to Tuolumne Meadows and very few ever will go. 
The Bay Cities will never have the power of excluding people from 
this portion of the Yosemite National Park, and they would not 
if they could, because under proper police regulations there is not 
the slightest chance of the water being contaminated by campers 
I suspect that the plunge of these waters through a twenty-mile 
gorge and over innumerable falls after leaving Tuolumne Meadows 
before reaching Hetch Hetchy Valley will of itself act as a purifying 
agent in case any filthy matter should get into the stream in the 


» conclude that there is no danger of the 


Meadows. It is safe t 
rights of the campers in Tuolumne Meadows being invaded. They 
may have to submit to reasonable police regulations, but that is all 
‘lean recall no other than the two above mentioned objections 
that have been urged against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
as a reservoir by the cities around the Bay that deserve any con 


sideration. 


Before closing, attention should be called to another matter 
Locations subsequent in date to those made by Mayor Phelan fot 
the benefit of San Francisco have been made and filed, and if the 
Bay Cities are not allowed to impound and use the water of the 


Tuolumne River, private corporations are preparing to use thet 
for power and for sale. In fact, | suspect that the hostile influ 
ences at work to defeat the desires and the reasonable requirements 
] 


of our people have been in part inspired by these late claimants to 


Tuolumne water. Who shall have the use of the water flowing 


in this mountain river? Shall it be the people, millions of whom 
need it, or private corporations ? This water will not be allowed 
to yo to waste. If the Bay Cities do not get it, private corporations 


certainly will 


San Francisco 
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PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF 
HETCH-HETCHY 


By E. T. PARSONS 





<5 SIHERE is but one great National Park in California—The 
Yosemite National Park. The other two National 











Parks, the Sequoia and General Grant, are small by 
-omparison, and were created to preserve groves of ou: 
“big trees.” Not only is the Yosemite National Park 
one of the most important parks in America, but it is unrivaled in the 
whole world. Yet. this incomparable wonderland—this majestic 
playground belonging to all the people of the nation, is threatened 
with destructive invasion in order that selfish and local interests may 
profit in a financial way. The proposed violation of the Yosemite 
National Park is not only absolutely unnecessary, but it is question 
able whether it would, from an economic standpoint, be for the best 
interest of the community seeking the destructive privilege. If the 
needless and destructive right to flood the wonderful Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley is granted to San Francisco, the precedent that would be 
established would shake to the very foundation the whole National 
Park policy. Thereafter, no National Park, however great and won 
derful, would be safe from despoliation ; for this instance would be 
pointed out as an example where a nation had sanctioned a most 
destructive trespass upon one of the greatest scenic wonders of the 
world. But fortunately the people of this nation are rapidly awak 
ening to the seriousness of the danger that threatens one of its most 
priceless possessions. They are already appealing to Congress to 
stop the mischief before there is possibility of its being consum 
mated. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the present 
status of the question, a brief outline of the history of the Hetch 
Hetchy water project is in order. Through representation that the 
Hetch-Hetchy source afforded the only water supply for San Fran 
cisco that was available for her use, certain advocates of the scheme 
secured from the Secretary of the Interior a permit to flood the 
Valley, but the permit contained the condition that the supply from 
Lake Eleanor, reinforced by the Cherry River, should first be de 
veloped to its utmost capacity. This condition was highly unsatis 
factory to the city advocates, who cared little or nothing for Lake 
Eleanor. However, they will have to carry out these conditions to 
the letter and the city will not be permitted to “lay a finger” on the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley until the Lake Eleanor supply shall have been 
developed as required. This would afford a supply of water equiva 
lent to double the present daily needs of San Francisco, and hence, 


if added to it, would increase the present supply three-fold. But not 
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content with this, the city advocates have been striving to get Con- 
gress to confirm the Secretary's grant which is revocable at the dis 
cretion of any Secretary, and have asked Congress for a patent to 
lands on the floor of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Certain lands already 
patented are held under option by the city, and if control of all of 
the lands could be obtained outright, the city would at once proceed 
to flood the Valley. To indicate what Congress thought of the 
request, some of the opinions of the members of the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives, to which the bill was 
referred, are quoted. The Chairman of the Committee prepared a 
report which was signed by four others, in which he said: 


“I am of the opinion that the city has failed to establish its contention that 
the Hetch-Hetchy is the only reasonably available source of water supply in 
the Sierras, and that, therefore, the interests of the people of all the country 
should be waived on behalf of San Francisco in its claim to exclusive use of 


this valley.” 
Two other members reported that: 


it does not sufh 


“We are opposed to this resolution in its present form, as 
ciently guard public interests. We believe that its passage will eventually 
exclude the public from the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and the Tuolumne Canyon, 
and we are not willing that that should be done, as it does not appear 
is necessary for the city of San Francisco to obtain this property for a 
water supply.” 


Another member reported that: 
“The undersigned admits that if this source is essential San Francisco 


the grant should be made. But San Francisco has not made out a case show 


ing that it is essential lhe 


estimony indicates that there are a number of 


other sources.’ 


“Unwilling though | would be to deny to San Francisco and 


on the bay of San Francisco the use of Hetch-Hetchy if it was essential as 
storage reservoir for a municipal supply, a condition that seems not to exist 
unless it be that it is essential because it can be got from the Federal Gover 


lieve that we owe it to all the people to preserve 


all the pcople 


ment for next to nothing, | be 
Hletch-Hetehy uninterfered with for the use and enjoyment of 
and to carry out the policy intended when it was included within the bound 
aries of the Yosemite National Park 

This Committee was evenly divided, eight members signing reports 
adverse to the grant. When this vote was taken, John Muir and his 
followers all over America had not commenced to exert their great 


est influence, or the result would have been overwhelming against 
the scheme. 

A majority of the Senate Committee on Public lands were op 
posed to granting this right to San Francisco, and if a vote had been 
forced the grant would have been defeated. Similar bills will be 
acted on by the next Congress, but it is safe to say that they will 
never pass, 

There is a sentiment throughout the nation which is growing more 


powerful every day and which will eventually bring about a revoca 
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tion of the grant. It may not be this year and it may not be next, 
but the day is bound to come long before the Valley can be mutilated 
by damming. To flood the Valley to the depth of 175 feet, as pro 
posed, will cover the entire floor and back the water up into the 
Grand Canyen of the Tuolumne, a total distance of seven miles from 
the dam site. let no one ke deceived—all the available camp ground 
and level spots will be absolutely destroyed. 

the Hetch-Hetchy water project has 


One of the proponents o 
been quoted as saying that the Hetch-Hetchy Valley is “a rich man’s 
playground.” it indicates how little he knows of his subject, for, 
from personal knowledge, | can assert that the overwhelming ma 
jority of those who have visited the Hetch-Hetchy Valley have been 
persons to whom even the slight expenditure involved in the trip 
was a financial sacrifice. 

When this imperial State shall have become settled as the voice 
of Destiny seems to have decreed, and the San Joaquin Valley is 
teeming with a countless population, those tillers of field and vine 
yard will look to the mountains as a place of refuge from the great 
heat of the summer months. The campers in wagons from the plains 
are already seeking health and recreation in Yosemite Valley in the 
summer months by the thousand, and it is well known that the place 
is already hecoming crowded to the point of discomfort. The other 
available places which these tired, hard-working sons of toil wil! 
naturally seek are the Big Tuolumne Meadows and Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley. 

Instead of heing a “rich man’s playground,” the Hetch-Hetehy 
Valley is destined to be primarily a health-giving resort for the 
wage-earner 

The Hetch-Hetchy Valley has been called “swampy” and a “mos 
quito-meadow,” ete., by the zealous advocates of the city. There 
is no more certain indication of a losing cause than a resort by its 
proponents to misrepresentation. I have seen the Merced River so 
high in flood-time that a large portion of the floor of the Yosemite 
Valley was converted into a temporary lake. I have experienced at 
tacks of mosquitoes in the Bridal Veil Meadows at the lower end 
of the Yosemite Valley that would put the Hetch-Hetchy cohorts to 
shame: Such arguments would be equally applicable to damming 
Yosemite itself. Only the lower third of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
is subject to temporary flooding, and the mosquitoes there last but 
a short time each season. The upper two-thirds is a high landscape 


garden, beautified by exquisite groves of mighty oaks and carpeted 


with flowers and ferns. As is the case with the Yosemite. a system 
of drainage and a liberal use of petroleum will eradicate the mos 
quito nuisance. The advocates of this water system say that the 


Hetch-Hetchy is inaccessible and can only be visited three months in 
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the year. This is a poor reason for destroying it when it can be 
made easily accessible with the expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
and can eventually be kept open to the public throughout the year. 
These arguments would have been equally applicable to the Yosemite 
a few years ago. 

It is often given as a reason for sacrificing this finest half of the 
Park, that comparatively few resort to it at the present time. We 
are not opposing this invasion of our greatest park because of the 
present. Even should the city succeed in damming Hetch-Hetchy, 
it could not well do so before most of us would have revisited it 
many times. We are not actuated by selfish motives, though we have 
been called “hoggish and mushy esthetes.” If it were only our per- 
sonal pleasure that would be jeopardized, San Francisco could have 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley a thousand times over. 

To use the language of R. U. Johnson of the Century Magazine: 


“Let us say at once that we hold human life more sacred than scenery, than 
natural wonderlands, vastly as they contribute to save life and 


even great 

promote happiness: and if that were the issue, if San Francisco could not 
otherwise obtain an abundant water supply, we should be willing to dedicate 
to that purpose not only Hetch-Hetchy, but even the incomparable Yosemite 
tself.” 


Fortunately we are looking further into the future than many who 
have discussed this subject. Measured by the present, San Francisco 
has no need for the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. ‘Then why measure the 
need of this wonderful region for a national park by the present 
travel : 

From personal knowledge of the amount of travel into the 
Tuolumne watershed portion of the Park during the past ten years 
and from information derived from those who have had the best 
opportunity to judge, the travel into this portion of the park has in 
creased nearly ten-fold during the past ten years. The travel now 
amounts to nearly a thousand persons per year, and it will not be 
many years before it will reach ten thousand. Suppose that each one 
of these travelers spends $100.00, this would mean placing in circu 
lation in this State $1,000,000 in one vear, which is 5 per cent on a 
capitalization of $20,000,000. And this is only a beginning. Judg 
ing by the past, this estimate will be far exceeded long before San 
Francisco could possibly be in a position to utilize the Hetch-Hetchy. 
Is this asset to be overlooked? Surely those with utilitarian ideas 
of thrift would not ignore it. It is estimated that tourists spend 
over $500,000,000 annually in visiting Europe; that 2,000,000 indi 
viduals annually resort to Switzerland, and spend $200,000,000 in 
visiting its scenic features. Let us not be too prodigal with our op 
portunities and destroy that which can never be replaced and which 
will attract increasing thousands if preserved. 


In order to prejudice in their favor the uninformed, the Hetch 
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Hetchy advocates have proclaimed that damming the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley will enhance its scenery by converting it into a beautiful 
mountain lake. The first answer to this bit of sophistry is that in 
the surrounding mountains countless beautiful lakes abound, while 
there is only one Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Once destroy its floor by 
flooding, and unequaled camp grounds that will accommodate thou- 
sands of persons will be obliterated. The walls are so precipitous 
that it could not be viewed with ease and comfort except from a 
very few places and from the artificial scar at the dam site, which 
is far removed from the more beautiful portions of the Valley. If 
one could not live and camp on the floor of the Valley and enjoy 
its wonders at leisure, how many would take the long trip to see a 
reservoir from a dam? 

And then, too, we must remember that it is a storage reservoir that 
will be constructed and as soon as the spring freshets are over the 
stored water will be drawn from, for all the natural flow of the 
Tuolumne, to the amount of one billion five hundred million gallons 
daily, must be allowed to pass on down the river to the irrigationists, 
according to the terms of the Secretary's permit. This will lower the 
water level and expose an unsightly and ill-smelling margin of slime 
and decay. As John Muir has so forcibly expressed it, “a mountain 
temple will be turned into a mountain sepulchre.” Some of the 
Hetch-Hetchy advocates have denied that this will result, but it 
merely betrays their ignorance, for we would not charge them with 
so serious an offense as willful misrepresentation. I have bathed on 
the shores of Lake Eleanor at half a dozen different places and at 
each place the lake bottom near the shore and but a few feet in 
depth was rank with aquatic growth and what is commonly known as 
“green slime.” If the level of Lake Eleanor had been lowered but 
a few feet, this unsightly margin would be exposed and the odor of 
decaying vegetation would be insufferable. Lake Eleanor is but four 
miles from Hetch-Hetchy Valley in a direct line and is 1000 feet 
higher in altitude. With a greater amount of sunlight and heat re- 
flected from the vertical walls the conditions for the growth of algae 
will be vastly more favorable in an artificial reservoir in the Valley 
than at Lake Eleanor. Let anyone visit the Kern Lakes in the 
Kern Canyon who wants to see what would occur in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley in the way of aquatic growth, and then imagine what 
would happen if the water were drawn off, even partially, and the 
growth left exposed to decay. 

\ leading apologist for the Hetch-Hetchy scheme has likened it 
to the Los Angeles-Owens River project. It is not a happy com 
parison. With sound economic sense Los Angeles first utilized to 


the fullest limit all nearby sources of supply. She then went to a 
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perfectly legitimate source in the National Forest Reserve, where 
there are no scenic beauties to be destroyed, and, like a self-respect 
ing city, bought and paid for all conflicting rights and claims. 

On the other hand, the coterie at present in the saddle in San 
Francisco has ignored and left behind her present source of supply, 
capable, according to Engineer Grunsky and Prof. Geo. Davidson, 
of being developed to a daily capacity of over 109,000,000 gallons— 
three times her present consumption ; they have ignored and shut out 
from consideration the legitimate sources of supply in the forest 
reserves of the Sierras and the Coast range ; and with the mercenary 
hope of getting something for nothing they seek the rape of this 
fairest virgin valley of Yosemite National Park. 

The chief proponent of the Hetch-Hetchy scheme has said that 
travel to the Tuolumne Meadows would not be greatly interfered 
with and that danger of pollution would be less than on other water 
sheds. He evidently judges by the present alone. This might possi 
bly be true if the travel into the Meadows never increased, but bear 
in mind that in the last decade travel has increased ten-fold and bids 
fair to increase in the future in still greater proportion. The State 
Road from Mono County up the Eastern slope of the Sierra is nearly 
completed. It will connect with the old Tioga Mining Road and 
will undoubtedly be one of the great highways of travel crossing the 
Sierra, passing through the Tuolumne Meadows and crossing the 
main river. It is manifest that any of the other available sources, 
all of which are protected by Forest Reserves, will be subject to 
less liability of contamination than will the Tuolumne supply with its 
constantly increasing travel. 

Moreover, all the great authorities on the subject of sanitation of 
municipal water supplies, including J. Horace McFarland, President 
of the American Civic Association, differ with the proponents of this 
scheme and agree that the use of Hetch-Hetchy as a reservoir for a 
municipal supply will mean the eventual exclusion of the traveling 
public from the entire watershed, embracing the finest half of the 
park. Looking into the future, we must realize that this irrecon 
cilable and divided use of the watershed will mean continual warfare 
with the municipal authorities, who would put forth an irresistible 
effort to effect rigid exclusion should an epidemic of typhoid occur 
in San Francisco. The other alternative, and the only procedure 
that self-respecting communities will follow, when in a few years 
this question of sanitation is thoroughly understood, will be the care- 
ful filtration of all municipal water supplies. If this is to be resorted 
to, what an enormous saving to the tax-payers of San Francisco 


would result from taking the water from the San Joaquin, where it 


is at all times freely available, and pumping it over the Coast Range 
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at times and to the amounts needed, saving the entire enormous 
expenditure of the impounding works in the Sierra and the conduit 
system as proposed to its crossing of the San Joaquin. And _ tor 
the filtration of a supply so obtained there is available in the city’s 
present system a great reservoir, the base of which is said to be an 
enormous gravel bed, through which as a natural filter 200,000,000 
gallons daily could be passed. 

The advocates of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a source of supply 
seem to overlook and leave the uninformed public without the real- 
ization that the use of water for the development of power does not 
destroy or consume it—it still exists and pe7zsists on its way to the 
sea. Their continued consideration of the Hetch-Hetchy source 
alone and their persistent ignoring of all the other possible sources 
of water, which the merest tyro must admit exist in the many rivers 
of the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range, and which can be seen 
upon consulting any good map, have given rise to the surmise that 
it is not entirely and merely water that these zealous advocates of 
this one source are so persistently seeking, but that in addition the 
enormous power to be developed is directly or indirectly the ulterior 
object sought. When the list of sources described in this article is 
considered, it will be seen that from two of them continuous flows of 
water have been developed and will be necessarily maintained by the 
two Power Companies who have been at such enormous expense to 
impound and store the waters necessary to produce the uniform 
amount of power throughout the year. From the tail races of these 
two systems will flow uniform quantities of enormous daily amount, 
gathered in the snows of Forest Reserves far remote from visita 
tion, resort or habitation, and unquestionably as pure in quality as 
any possible natural sources of supply. And even these two systems 
as outlined both carry the possibility of further filtration and purifi 
cation when deemed necessary, through natural gravel beds of great 
extent 

This naturally leads to the enumeration of other available sources 
of supply. Mr. Phelan, one of the leading proponents of the Hetch 
Hetchy scheme, testified before the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands that “there are no less than half a dozen water supplies from 
the Sierras.” Professor Marx, one of the city’s eminent experts, has 
given it as his judgment that there is not sufficient information now 
available, upon which to base an opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the various Sierra sources. Among the several systems that in the 
matters of cost, and amount and purity of water will cor pare favor 
ably with the Hetch-Hetchy project, is that of the Stanislaus Power 
Company, which, as above noted, is as vitally interested in storing 


sufficient water in reservoirs above the tail race and equalizing the 
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flow of the river to make it as nearly uniform as possible throughout 
the year, as could be the city of San Francisco. A continuous maxi- 
mum flow of water is essential to the successful operation of their 
power plant. They have already constructed dams and will in time 
construct others so as to store a quantity of water in excess of that 
which can be stored in Hetch-Hetchy Valley. How simple to divert 
this continuous flow of water that has already been reservoired, and 
use it for a municipal supply. The power rights above the tail race 
are held in private ownership, it is true; but, as we have suggested 
above, the generation of electric power does not consume and destroy 
in some mysterious manner, the passing water, as the assertions of 
certain of the Hetch-Hetchy advocates would lead us to believe. 
Until the water itself is actually put to some beneficial use, it cannot 
be subjected to private ownership and others prevented from using 
it. The rights along the Stanislaus River below the Power Com- 
pany's tail race, as | am informed by one who has made a caretul 
examination of the situation, are few and of minor importance. There 
are none but could be easily condemned or purchased outright at a 
comparatively small figure. These rights on the Stanislaus do not 
begin to compare in importance with the private rights that have 
already attached to the Tuolumne River below Hetch-Hetchy. One 
billion five hundred million gallons per day of natural flow has been 
guaranteed the Turlock and Modesto Irrigation districts by the City 
of San Francisco, not to mention the right to augment this natural 
flow by storage, which right of storage is only limited by available 
reservoir sites. These will increase indefinitely as the science of en 
gineering advances. 

Since the recent decision of Miller & Lux vs. Madera Water Co., 
the city will have to condemn all the riparian rights on the Tuolumne, 
which the Supreme Court has held attach to flood waters as well as 
to minimum flow. These are much more important on the Tuolumne 
than on the Stanislaus, where there is greater rainfall and a less 
area of irrigable land. The Stanislaus company once offered to build 
a complete transmission system and deliver to the City of San Fran 
cisco for actual cost plus ten per cent, a maximum supply of water 
equal to any possible requirements and to guarantee all titles under 
satisfactory bond. 

We can reasonably assume that the cost of the Stanislaus project 
would be about the same as the Hetch-Hetchy, and if anything would 
be slightly less. In actual distance the Stanislaus project would 
appear to have a slight advantage over the Hetch-Hetchy. Mr 
\ianson has made the same allowance of 10 per cent and added it to 
the cost of actual construction of the Hetch-Hetchy project. The 


Stanislaus River heads i 


a granite country similar in its characte 
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istics to the Tuolumne and is protected by a Forest Reserve. It is 
to be noted in this connection that the Forest Reserve Use Look 


contains the following provision : 

“The Forest Service aims to improve and protect the forest cover of water- 
sheds within National Forests on which adjacent cities and towns are de- 
pendent for their water supply.” 

Another possible source for San Francisco that has never received 
a complete and exhaustive investigation, but which the data now 
available tend strongly to indicate will cost much less than the 
Hetch-Hetchy project, is the South fork of the Kel River. The Snow 
Mountain Power and Water Company has already diverted the flow 
of this river through a tunnel, and allows the water to escape into 
the Russian River after generating power. This water flows down 
the natural channel of the Russian River fifty or sixty miles, and 
can be diverted near Cloverdale after being filtered through extensive 
natural gravel beds that exist in that vicinity. The water can then 
be taken in a pipe line and run by gravity along near the North- 
western Pacific Railroad grade to tide water on San Pablo Bay. 
The distance would be less than two-thirds of the length of the 
proposed Hetch-Hetchy line and being a gravity system running 
close to a railroad would mean an enormous saving in cost of pipe 
line and transportation of materials necessary for construction. The 
crossing of San Pablo Bay would be a simple matter and small ex- 
pense compared with the crossing of the San Joaquin Valley and 
the pumping over the Coast Range at Altamont, as would have to be 
done in the case of the Hetch-Hetchy system. 

A. M. Hunt, an eminent engineer, has estimated that 60,000,000 
gallons per day can be brought to San Francisco from this source 
for approximately $12,000,000, or for a little more than a third of 
what the city engineer has estimated it would cost to bring in the 
same amount from the Hetch-Hetchy system. The amount of water 
can be increased to 200,000,000 gallons per day when required. 
There is ample storage on the Eel River, its source is on Snow Moun- 
tain and vicinity, it is protected by a Forest Reserve, and there is 
little habitation on the watershed, either present or prospective. All 
danger of contamination is effectually eliminated by the filtering 
above mentioned. This is an ideal and cheap source for Berkeley, 
Oakland and Alameda, since the pipe line could be brought through 
these cities on its way to the San Francisco peninsula reservoirs. 

It is doubtful if any city in the world of her size has more avail 
able sources than has San Francisco. Eminent hydraulic engineers 
have endorsed many of the following sources from which San Fran 
cisco can obtain a water supply : 

(1) The Spring Valley Water Works’ supplies—Lake Merced, 
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Pilarcitos, San Andreas and Crystal Springs, Portola, San Gregorio 
and west slope drainage, Alameda Creek, Pleasanton Wells, Sunol 
Gravels, Calaveras Creek, San Antonio Creek. etc., and to these it is 
possible to add Purissima, Pescadero, ete. 

(2) Lake Tahoe. 

(3) Yuba River. 

(4) Feather River. 
(5) American River. 

(6) Sacramento River. 

(7) Eel River. 

(8) Cache Creek (Clear Lake). 

(9) San Joaquin River. 

(10) Stanislaus River. 

(11) Mokelumne River. 

(12) Tuolumne River. 

(13) Bay Shore Gravels. 

(14) Bay Cities Water Company's resources. 

We do not contend that all of these sources are available and de- 
sirable. but many of them are. 

The endangered portion of the Park, the Tuolumne watershed, 
includes the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, the Grand Canyon of the Tuol- 
umne and the Tuolumne Meadows. Through the latter pass many 
important trails—to Mono Pass, to Donohue Pass, to Leevining 
Pass, to Tuolumne Pass, to Matterhorn Canyon, to Tuolumne 
Canyon and to Yosemite by way of the Sunrise Trail and the Tioga 
Road. Encircling it, and therefore a part of the watershed that 
must be protected, are Cathedral Peak, Unicorn, Rafferty, McClure, 
Lyell, the Kuna Crest, Gibbs, Dana and Conness—in short, the 
greatest, most glorious mountains of the Park, save only Ritter, 
which lies beyond the watershed indeed, but whose only practicable 
approach for the ordinary traveler is by way of the Meadows and 
Donohue Pass. 

But this great Upper Tuolumne Valley is not only the highway to 
scenes of wonder and beauty, it is itself a spacious region of en 
chantment that lures the traveler back to it again and again. For 
twenty miles the verdant meadows, studded with countless flowers, 
follow the sparkling river. Groves of tamaracks, stretching down 
from the heavily wooded walls of the basin that slope to meet the 
high gray, snow-crowned peaks, here and there invade the level of 
the meadows, offering hospitable shelter to campers innumerable. 
Trout are abundant, the pasturage for pack animals is the best in 
the Sierra, the delicious mineral springs near Lambert's Dome are 
alone attraction enough for thousands of visitors. Above all, the 


clear, bright unbroken sunshine of the California summer makes a 
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paradise for the out-of-door man that no other mountain parkland 
affords. 

Below the Meadows the Tuolumne River plunges into the narrow 
gorge of the Grand Canyon. Here the charm of the wide meadow 
and the exhilaration of the high, open country is changed to the 
wilder*grandeur of stern, boldly sculptured cliffs and the roar and 
thundér of mighty cataracts. Four thousand feet the river bed fails 
in a*horizontal distance of less than ten miles, while the walls main 
tain their average elevation of 8500 feet and rise in occasional spires 
and domes to 9700 feet. Were a thousand feet added to the 
Yosemite walls, and were they set closer together by half the present 
width of the valley floor, they would fail to attain the height and 
towering majesty of some of the Tuolumne cliffs. 

Nor are the lesser beauties of forest and meadow wanting. All 


t and animal life is to be found at intervals 


the charm of tree, plat 
in the level stretches of canon floor that are set between its more 
rugged sections. Here are little gem-like meadows, forest fringed, 
benched on occasional level margins. Through these runs the cen- 
turies-old canon trail, the highway of generations of deer and bear, 
for the lack of any fire scars in these woodland patches shows that 
the Indians never traversed the rugged canon. Only in a widening 
out of the caion approached by trails from the upland region to the 
north is found the human and historical interest in the traces of old 
Indian encampments to be seen amid the oak orchards of Pate Val 
ley, a gem of canon scenery about midway between Hetch-Hetchy 
and the Meadows. Bear and deer are here plentiful, and more trout 
are to be seen than in any other river of the Sierra, save, possibly, 
the Kern. 

This canon, as yet traversed by few, has never been adequately 
photographed nor described. In the opinion of John Muir and 
others who have seen it, its majestic grandeur of cliff and crag, its 
variety of cataract and waterfall, the softened beauty of its hos 
pitable camping spots in wooded glen and grassy bench—aii will 
make it rival the most celebrated scenic resorts of the world when 
a horse trail and eventually a road through its length opens it to the 
park travel. 

Shali this matchless region, where the voice of Nature whispers 
in softest harmony and anon rises to thunder tones, where countless 
charms of form and color glisten in the sun, where rugged grandeur 
and delicate tracery appear in endless panorama to rejoice the ey¢ 
shall this be forever closed and barred from the enjoyment of the 
present and of posterity : 

Passing from the Tuolumne cafion into Hetch-Hetchy is like en 


tering a haven of peace after a storm. Here,too, are stern granite 
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cliffs and the sound of falling waters, but here we do not need to 
live so close under the shadow of the frowning walls nor feel the 


ground tremble with the cataract’s force. Instead. we move through 


a wonderful garden, shoulders abrush with tall grasses or the yellow 
blossoms of the evening primrose, through wonderful groves of fir, 
of pine, of libocedrus, or of giant oaks. Here are spacious, beautiful 
camping grounds for thousands beside the smoothly flowing river, 
with vistas through the trees of tall Kolana Dome, of the mighty 
Hetch-Hetchy Fall, or of delicate Tuceulala. Here is a garden of 
paradise, shut in from the troubled outside world by blue-creviced 
cliffs, lurking place of mysterious shadows by day; by night, when 
the moon shines, a realm of ghostly phantasy, where fairies might 
weave their fabric of dreams. 

This valley has charmed the souls of John Muir, Joseph Le Conte, 
William Keith, and Harriet Monroe, master artists of pen and 
brush—this is the Valley that is belittled and misrepresented by the 


advocates of an unworthy caus 





THE LINNET 
By ISABEL BELLMAN 
N topmost bough a lilting linnet sings 
O He may not be a thought’s space nearer God 
Than | that tread so heavily the sod, 


And yet | crave his ecstasy—his wings. 


From lifted throat—pulsating waywardly 
Into the far blue fleets that bubbling wave 
Doth ear celestial hear, and likewise crave 


The topmost bough—those wings—that ecstasy ? 


Craven, to cavil at these feet that plod! 
Behold, my soul hath taken buovant wing, 
And with the lilting linnet, it doth sing 


In kindred faith and jovance unto God 


Sd 


Berke ley, Cal 
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THE BEGINNING OF SAN FRANCISCO 
By ROBERT E. COIWAN 
“Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate.”"—Harte. 
JLTHOUGH written two decades earlier by California's 
gifted poet, these lines were never more true than on 
that beauteous fateful morning in April, 1906, which 


witnessed the tragic passing of San Francisco. Calm 





and indifferent in her splendid isolation, regal and glor 
ious, the great metropolis of the Pacific sat serenely on the edge 
of the Western world. Other cities have borne a greater antiquity ; 
have possessed more ancient institutions and a longer tradition; 
but few have had a greater wealth of romance or a more remark- 
able history than has had San Francisco, and which she has justly 
inherited from her sovereign mother, California. 

Among the many colonies of Spain, California was one early 
discovered, even within half a century after the first voyage of the 
great navigator, Columbus. It is only one of the many strange 
features in its unique history that the name California was known 
long before the territory was actually discovered. A long-forgotten 
romance, the “Sergas de Esplandian,” written by Ordofiez de 
Montalvo, had been published in Sevilla as early as 1510. This 
author, fertile in imagination and gifted in powers of description, 
has recorded that California was an island “on the right hand of 











Tue Eartiest KNown Picture oF THE MISSION AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
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the Indies, very near the Terrestrial Paradise,” and inhabited by 
Amazons, griffins and other strange creatures, invented by a riotous 
imagination. This old romance in its time was popular and much 
read, and without doubt the newly-discovered territory was given 
its name by some member of one of the early exploring expeditions. 

Following the unsuccessful expedition of Cortez, and the doubt- 
ful attempts of Ulloa, Alarcon, and Melchor Diaz, who possibly 
saw California from the Colorado River, Upper, or (as the Spanish 
explorers named it) Alta California, was discovered on the 28th 
of September, 1542, by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. This explorer, 
with his pilot, Ferrelo, came from Navidad, in Mexico, in command 
of two Spanish vessels. He discovered a “land-locked and very 
good harbor,” which he named San Miguel, and located in latitude 
34 deg. 20 min. The descriptions and bearings taken from his 
original report are neither entirely correct nor consistent with later 
knowledge, but it is conceded that this bay where he stopped is 
what is now called San Diego Bay, and that he and his companions 
were the first white men ever to land upon the territory now known 
as California. 

Cabrillo’s exploration proceeded northward, touching at various 
points until Cape Mendocino was reached. On his return to San 
Miguel, Cabrillo, who had previously suffered a severe injury, died 
on the 3rd of January, 1543, and was fittingly placed to rest within 
the soil of the famous territory of his memorable discovery. 

During the next sixty years, four explorers visited and sailed 
along the California coast, and from the death of Cabrillo until 
1769 all knowledge of California is founded upon the reports of 
these four expeditions. Francis Drake, “the master thiefe of the 
Unknowne World,” came to California in 1579. His voyage is 
widely known and much has been written concerning it, especially 
of his reputed discovery of the Bay of San Francisco. Although 
he sailed past along the coast as near as the Farallones, it has 
been disproved conclusively that he entered the bay or ever saw 
it. The name, “Francis Drake’s Bay,” was confused by the old 
geographers with “San Francisco” and “St. Francis,” with the 
result that some of the old maps show the existence of “St. Francis 
Drake’s Bay.” According to some of the biographers of Sir Fran- 
cis, his character and attributes were scarcely those essential to 
canonization. The failure ~‘ Drake and others to discover the 
Bay of San Francisco has been attributed to the heavy fogs that 
envelop and conceal the entrance to the Golden Gate. 

Francisco de Gali explored the coast of California in 1584, Sebas- 
tian Rodriguez de Cermefion in 1595, and Sebastian Vizcaino in 
1602-03. Of the expeditions of the two former but little is known 
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Vizcaino discovered the Bay of Monterey, which he named, calling 
it the “Famous Port of Monterey.” 

With the exception of that of Drake, the narratives of these early 
explorers are somewhat meager in details and contain compara- 
tively little of description. As might be expected, the landfalls 
are more or less fully described, with the sailing directions and 
observations and soundings. Details regarding the character of the 
country, its inhabitants and its natural history are not so complete, 
although in this direction the information contained in the account 
of Vizcaino’s voyage is more extensive than that found in the narra- 
tives of the others. Francisco de Gali has described Cape Mendo- 
cino, although it appears to have been named at a much earlier 
period. Drake’s account has been issued in many forms and is 
easily accessible, but the narratives of the others never appeared 
separately and are to be found only in collected works, like those 
of Torquemada and Herrera. 

It is entirely in accord with the strange history of California 
that from the time of Vizcaino in 1602 to the first colonization in 
1769, the territory remained unvisited and unknown. Explorers of 
the early 18th century—Edward Cooke, Shelvocke, Betagh, Anson 
and others—had sailed along the coast of Lower California, but 
made no effort to explore higher latitudes. The object of the 
Spanish expeditions had been to find a suitable port for the Philip- 
pine ships, and a watering place; possibly also to discover the 
mythic Straits of Anian. The English had in view solely conquest 
and the discovery of a Northwest Passage, and California did not 
present great attractions, being described as an inhospitable country, 
barren and desolate, peopled by savages and unfitted to sustain life. 

The first attempt to settle and colonize Upper California was 
made in 1769. This was a partial awakening from the long indif- 
ference which the Spanish-Mexican authorities had displayed. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 had in a measure centered the 
attention of the realm upon the Lower Californian settlements, and 
the extending explorations of the Russians upon the northwest 
coast of America caused Spain to have some apprehension for her 
northern frontiers. Expeditions were formed to proceed by land 
and sea. The expedition by sea was unfortunate in every respect 
and an utter failure. Over two-thirds of the crew died from the 
effects of scurvy, and the vessels, the San Antonio and the San 
Carlos, suffered severely from the storms they encountered. 

The land expeditions were two in number. The first, under Cap- 
tain Fernando Rivera y Moncada, accompanied by Padre Juan 
Crespi, reached San Diego on the 14th of May, 1769. The second, 
commanded by Gaspar de Portola (destined to become Governor 


of the territory), accompanied by Padre Junipero Serra, arrived on 
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the Ist of July. After Serra’s arrival but little time was lost; for 
on the 11th of July, 1769, the Mission of San Diego was founded. 
Three days later, on July 14th, Portola with nearly all his forces 
marched northward, Monterey being the point of destination. With 
him were the officers José Francisco Ortega and Pedro Fages, the 
engineer Miguel Costanso, Padres Juan Crespi and Francisco 
Gomez, and the various other members of the expedition, forming 
in all a company of sixty-four persons. Although it is supposed 
that they had Cabrera Bueno’s Navegacion with them, either by 
miscalculation or failure to observe carefully the directions, the 
port of Monterey was passed and the expedition in its search 
reached the Peninsula of San Francisco. Here, on the 7th of 
November, 1769, Padre Juan Crespi, who was virtually in com- 
mand, saw the outer Bay of San Francisco, but was unaware of 
the fact and did not record it as a discovery. 

On the return, after many tedious delays in journeying and re- 
journeying, the Mission and Presidio of San Carlos Borromeo de 
Monterey was founded on June 3, 1770. Padres Serra and Crespi 
had accompanied the expedition and they assumed charge of the 
Mission. A few humble huts were erected on a site surveyed by 
Costans6, the engineer, and all were enclosed by palisades. Salutes 
were fired and thanksgiving masses were celebrated, the news was 
dispatched to San Diego, and, as an eminent historian has said, “‘men 
then came to California with a view to live and die here.” 

Of these several expeditions there are numerous accounts extant, 
some having been printed and others remaining in the original 
manuscript form. A considerable portion of the narratives, being 
observations of distances, altitudes and bearings, may be found 
somewhat tedious, but among the description is much of great 
interest. The character of the country and all of its natural fea- 
tures, particularly the manners and customs of the Indians, forms 
entertaining reading. Curious details abound, and not infrequently 
differences of opinion. In a letter to Padre Andrés, dated June 11, 
1770, Padre Crespi says: “On the 3lst of May, eight days after 


our arrival, the vessel (San Antonio) was sighted near Point 


Pinos. * * * They cast anchor the same night in six fathoms, 
and the Captain of the mail boat was in Monte-rey. * * It 
is a most famous Port, according to what the sailors say.” Two 


days later (June 13th) he writes to Padre Junipero Serra, “The 
mail boat San Antonio arrived, and cast anchor in this horrible 
Port of Monterey.” 

The hardships endured on these expeditions were frequently 
severe. The food was coarse and often scant, the roads rough and 


sometimes nearly impassable, the weather inclement, and not in 
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frequently the members of the expedition were overtaken by sick- 
ness, Padre Serra himself being a constant sufferer. 

After the founding of Monterey, other settlements were formed 
and other missions established, many Indians had been baptized, 
colonization was progressing, and the history of California had 
begun. Of the leader of the first expedition in 1769, but little is 
known, less indeed than of any of his officers or the padres who 
accompanied him. Among the characters of those earliest days of 
California after her settlement, the figure of Gaspar de Portola 
is a shadowy one. He was, until July 9, 1770, the first ruler of 
California, rather as military commandant than Governor, after 
which he returned to Mexico, and it is not known that he ever re- 
visited California. Nine years later he was Governor of Puebla, 
Mexico, and then is lost to history. 

Meantime the Bay of San Francisco, with its superb beauty and 
its great future possibilities, was unknown. No craft had yet 
crossed the Golden Gate, no keel had yet disturbed its silent depths, 
and no eye, save that of the aborigine, had ever gazed upon the 


} 


glorious sweep of its length and breadth. Padre Crespi had seen 


the outer bay in 1769; José Francisco Ortega had explored part of 
l 


the Peninsula of San Francisco; Pedro Fages in 1772 from the 
Berkeley hills had gazed through the Golden Gate, but beyond this 
nothing of the bay was known, and its city, destined to be its great 


metropolis, was unfounded. San Francisco, almost the last and 


greatest child of Spain’s declining grandeur and fading glory, was 
unborn. 


Several expeditions of exploration had been made, and the gen 


eral locality having attracted a wider attention, an overland journey 
of great importance was undertaken, the results of which were 


more extensive than any as yet accomplished. This was the expedi- 
tion in which Juan Bautista de Anza, accompanied by Padre Pedro 


Font, had in the early part of 1776 reached the Peninsula of San 


Francisco. The direct object of this expedition was to find a site 
upon which to establish a presidio and to build a mission San 
Francisco. Anza and Padre Font returned to Lower California, 
but an order dated November 12, 1775, had come from Bucareli, 
the Viceroy of Mexico, wherein he gave directions for the founda 
tion of a fort, presidio and mission on the Bay of San Francisco 


On the 17th of June, 1776, an overland expedition was formed at 


Monterey. It was under the command of José Joaquin Moraga, 
and with him were Vadres Palou and Cambon. The other members 
of the party were one sergeant, sixteen soldiers and seven settlers 


all of whom were married and accompanied by their families. With 


these also were a number of servants, herdsmen and drovers, for 
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they brought with them about two hundred head of cattle, togethe: 
with the pack-train with provisions and the equipage necessary for 
the road. They arrived without delay on the 27th of June. A site 
near what is now that of the mission was found and formal settle- 
ment was made June 29, 1776. This historic event, five days before 
that of American Independence, was the founding of the city of 
San Francisco. Some time earlier, when several of the missions 
had already been established, Padre Junipero Serra had expressed 
his desire that one should be named in honor of San Francisco 
de Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan order to which Padres 
Serra and Palou both belonged, and so San Francisco received its 
name. The military establishment of the Presidio took place on 
September 17th, and the founding of the Mission bears date from 
October 8th of the same year. 

The ceremonies took place in the afternoon. Padre Palou and 
his associates, Comandante Moraga and his soldiers, all the male 
colonists, and most of the crew of the San Carlos, assisted at the 
solemn function. \ procession was formed headed by Padre 
Palou, who carried an image of the Seraphic San Francisco, which 
he placed upon the altar. With firing of musketry, the procession 
marched from the Presidio to the Mission site, where Padre Palou, 
assisted by the others, chanted a mass, and delivered a sermon upon 
the life and character of San Francisco de Assisi, the patron saint 
of the Fort, the Presidio, and the Mission, after which general 
feasting took place in the refectory. This was the beginning of 
San Francisco. 

Of the original buildings in the Presidio, no trace now remains, 
though the site is the original one. A history of the old Presidio 
of San Francisco would form a large part of the history of Cali- 
fornia, for it was among the earliest of the Spanish establishment: 
in this State, and its Comandantes governed a large part of its terr 
tory. Its inception was military, as has been its entire history. Thre 
flags have waved over it, the flags of Spain, Mexico, and the United 


> 


States, and the flags of three other powerful nations, England, 
France and Russia, if they have not thrown their shadows, have 
hovered very near. Among the ancient guns that formerly served 


as posts was one that bore the date of 1673, and the following 
inscription, which, although of cabalistic appearance, is readily 
decipherable : 





GOVERNAN 
DOLOSSENO 
RESDELARE 
ALAUDIEN 
CIADELIMA 











The original mission building, undisturbed by the many tempests 
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vf earth and air, still stands, the sole venerable landmark of San 
Francisco. The tangled vine-covered old graveyard adjoins, in 
which it is said ten thousand of our early population have found 
their last resting place. The Mission has undergone some restora- 
tion, but the original building as founded by Padre Palou remains 


almost unchanged and carefully conserved. The venerable padre, 


one of the ablest and most learned in all the annals of California, 
passed to rest in Mexico about 1790, having reached the allotted 
threescore and ten. 

In the later annals of San Francisco there is a fabulous wealth 
of romantic history, some of which has been written, but much of 
which awaits the writers both of romance and history, and into 


which rich field we have not strayed. 


oration of these early events, will mean much to San Francisco. 
The Portola Festival is so designated, not because Portola discov- 
ered the Bay of San Francisco or ever even saw it, or because he 
was concerned in the founding of its city. He had no part in any 
of these great events, but his memory has been justly honored 
because he led successfully and ably the first of those expeditions 
which later, in 1776, resulted in the foundation of what was, and 
soon again will be, the most beautiful city beside all the Westera 
Ocean. 

“Thou drawest all things, small or great, 

To thee, beside the Western Gate.” 


San Francisco 


Song of the Sheep Shearers 
By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 
HERE, shearing sheep in the bright summer weather, 
Young Juan, and Rodriguez, and Pedro Jose, 
Bright glint the shears, and the white wool is flying, 


Under the shed where the frisky lambs play 


\t noon, when the sun gleams as red as the cactus, 
\nd yucca-blooms droop by the white ‘dobe wall, 
\ dish of “frijoles,” a corn-husk “cigarro,” 
\nd a rest in the shade where the mocking-birds call. 


\t night, when the flock is turned out in the pasture, 
\nd the slim moon shines white o’er the plain far away, 
The shearers sleep sound till the early “manana,” 
Young Juan, and Rodriguez, and Pedro José 
(Colorado Spring 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER V. 

DAD WELCOME. 


HE Sawtooth Range with its flanking hills stretches east 
and west, from where the mountains first spring into 
being above the bleak prairies and lava plains, to lose 
itself finally in the Continental Divide. Almost par- 
allel with the Sawtooth, but some thirty miles away, 

runs the Liver Ridge Mountain chain, in whose heart stood the 
golden mushroom called Pactolus City. The broken and uneven 
plateau lying between these ranges in Saw Valley, down which runs 
the Saw River, swelling with the waters of tributary streams, until 
at last it flows out past the mountains, tortuously crosses bare 
expanses of billowing tufa, and pours itself into the brown flood 
of Lava River. The west end of the valley is blocked by the tower- 
ing peaks of the Great Divide, whose white vastnesses can be dis- 
tinguished a hundred miles north or south. Saw River runs almost 
through the center of the valley; its north banks are broken and 
hilly, where trickling creeks wind down gravel beds and over long 
bare exposures of rock to dribble at length into the river; but the 
south banks are low and grassy, and toward the Sawtooth spread 
into frequent stretches of green and treacherous bogs. 

There were numerous beaten ways traversing Saw Valley. The 
Kettleton trail went down from Pharos Peak and ran straight north 
to the Liver Ridge and Pactolus City, and in its course almost 
halved the valley. The Buster trail came down from the heights 
of the Great Divide, and, once fairly on the plateau, forked, one 
branch running southeast across the bogs until it met the Kettleton 
trail, the other clinging close to the Liver Ridge, where, it soon 
lost itself behind a long “hogback,” wormed its way between the 
foothill and the mountains, and twisted toward Pactolus City. There 
it joined the Kettleton trail, crossed the Liver Ridge Divide, and 
descended upon distant Fryingpan. The third beaten trail, closely 
clinging to Saw River, was to all intents a wagon road as well, 
for up this from the plains came the supply trains of the Downing 








Ranch and the mess wagons of the cowboys; and in the late spring 
and early fall the Downing herds lowed to summer grazing or to 
winter ranges. 

Standing at the head of the pass above Hell’s Door, with the 


prospectors’ cabin on the slope behind him, and to his left hand 
the round heads of the Daisy Girl Peaks, Luke stared at the horizon 
of hills, his gaze wandering from peak to peak, from snowy range 
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to snowy range, now dropping into the dim valley at his feet, and 
now mounting treeless slopes to the scintillant crests of nearby 
Titans. Awe was upon him—his cheeks were flushed, his eyes were 
humid, and a tingling enthusiasm ran through his blood. A wintry 
gale was blowing, but he did not feel it. This indeed was Nature! 
In a flash he understood the deep fascination of prospecting. Not 
for gold could dumb men like Macdonald wear away their lives in 
the mountains, but for the mountains themselves. 

Dow did not dismount; he turned his horse away from the wind, 
and sat listlessly, even as the animal drooped, the horse’s tail and 
mane whipping the air, the man’s neckerchief and shirt flapping 
against his chest. 

“Had enough?” he asked at length. “The burros are getting 
restless. We'd better pike along.” 

Luke shook his head negatively. “I could die here,” he almost 
whispered. 

“Can't always arrange such matters to suit ourselves,” Dow re- 
turned, with a rather wry smile. “I’ve had the same feeling from 
an opposite emotion.” 

“Where is the ranch?” Luke asked, staring below. 

“Can't see any buildings from here. The house is about thirty 
miles northwest, pretty close to the Continental ; the Kettleton branch 
of the Buster trail comes down past the corrals, and Saw River 
cuts the hay-farm in two.” Dow turned his horse again until he 
faced the wind. “Ordinarily,” he said, “we’d hit straight for the 
ranch, but at this time of the year the valley between is a bad bog 
formed by the snow water; it dries late in August and we get a 
good crop of wild hay. Our trail will have to be north to Saw 
River and the cattle road; as it is, we'll have some nasty land to 
cross. Forty miles of piking on this route. Ready?” 

“Yes. Can we make it tonight?” Luke glanced at his watch. 
“Tt’s not seven yet. We got off before sun-up, you know.” 

“We'll camp at the river,” Dow grunted, and led the way down a 
steep and jagged gulch. 

To Luke, already worn and sore from his long ride of the pre- 
ceding day, the hours soon became toilsome and lengthening. Be- 
fore noon he had lost all interest in his surroundings, and he rode 
after the burros in a lethargic stubbornness of spirit, and with a 
determination not to fall out of his saddle, but to follow wherever 
Dow should lead. At the noon camp he flung himself flat on the 
ground, but, despite his aching muscles, he felt content; a sense 
of satisfaction possessed him—a vague peace of mind that he had 
never known in the city. 

Early in the afternoon the trail entered the spring bogs of the 
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valley. Dow had provided himself with long poles. More than 
once that afternoon one of the jacks stepped from the hardly dis- 
cernible way to snatch a mouthful of the tempting new grass. Each 
time the small hoofs of the burro, borne down by the heavy weight 
on its back, plunged through quaking hillocks, until the animal 
became “bogged.” Then would Dow Scammel swear with pic- 
turesque fervor. Belly-deep in the mud, the jack would snatch at 
the grass under its nose, while Luke and Dow would laboriously 
unpack it, run the poles under, and heave until they had bodily 
lifted the animal to the surface. Then, muddy, wet and tempestu- 
ous, they would whip the burro back to the trail, repack, and ride 
on—perhaps to repeat the performance in an hour. Luke 
that day learned many objurgations, and, before the afternoon ended, 
the most sulphurous phrases of Dow’s extensive vocabulary seemed 
sweet to the ears of the tired and exasperated tenderfoot. Finally, 
at the very edge of the bog, the comedy was performed for the last 
time, and Luke emerged, dripping with icy water, while hot per- 
spiration furrowed his dirty cheeks. 

“I understand now,” he gasped, “just what you fellows mean 
when you term a man a ‘burro.’ By the gods, if anybody ever calls 
me that 1’°ll murder him.” 

“Thank heaven, we haven't any creeks to cross,” Dow piously 
responded. ‘This isn’t a circumstance to creeks. I’ve been de- 
layed at a ford all afternoon by a dainty little jinny I could almost 
have carried over. Wouldn't wet her pretty footses. Built a fire 
under her, and she bolted down the back-trail. They're burros, all 
right. Talk about mules! In comparison a mule has wings.” 

Luke sighed wearily and grew silent again. The shadow fingers 
of the Great Divide were pointed to his very feet, and the red- 
rimmed sun looked tired and sleepy. Straight north a hedge of 
bare-branched and wintry-appearing cottonwoods and aspens marked 
Saw River, and Luke could now and again see where the waters 
flowed bank-high. As he looked, a white object caught his atten- 
tion and he rode to Dow’s side and pointed it out. 

“Looks like a tent,” he suggested. “Some of the prospectors are 
over here?” 

Dow shook his head. “They don’t sabe our trail. The first bunch 
got stalled at Cape Horn, no doubt, and couldn't have had time to 
come up the stream from where the trail crosses, east of us, even 
if they rode this way instead of hitting straight for Pactolus. Looks 
like a wagon-cover.” He shaded his eyes. “Oh,” he said, finally, 


“T guess it’s Dad Welcome.” 


“Dad Welcome?” 
“Yeh; one of the freaks of these parts.” 
“Expound,” Luke commanded; “I’m interested.” 
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‘There’s nothing to tell. Old peddler with a prairie schooner 
and a couple of horses. I’ve known him since I was knee-hign 
He drives in every spring from the plains, sells us a bunch of cheap 
truck, takes his wagon to the hanging tree and caches it, packs his 
horses, and pikes in to trade among the mining camps. Comes back 
in the fall with empty packs, and disappears down the cattle trail. 
Yes, I’ve known him all my life. He’s bug.” 

“T don't quite sabe,” Luke said, rolling the Spanish word on his 
tongue as if he enjoyed the smack of it. “He caches his wagon? 
I thought caching a thing was to dig a hole and hide it.” 

“It depends. He stacks his stuff in the wagon-bed, straps a 
tarpaulin over it, puts up a sign, and moseys. The boys ’u’d lynch 
anybody who monkeyed with it. We're not thieves.” 

“Do you still lynch people, then?” 

“Never saw a bee, but they happen sometimes; it needs move 
provocation now than in the early days. We're Americans, that’s 
all. Welcome is a rather odd chap; he will interest you. The 
fellows say he’s loco, but I never could see much the matter with 
his mind, except when he’s drunk. He boozes up now and again 
on his stock in trade.” 

“Oh!” Luke rather lost interest. “A traveling saloon? I see. 
I shouldn't fancy the Downings would care to have him near them. 
Don’t your men patronize him?” 

“He merely peddles a little moonshine on the q. t.; no harm in 
that, is there? He’s licensed to sell tobacco, groceries, pots, pans, 
hardware, clothes, and the rest of such truck, but he keeps a few 
jugs of compressed suicide under the seat. My dad doesn't cotton 
to him; I remember years ago Dad ordered him out of the country. 
Rut Welcome went to Mrs. Downing and promised not to sell the 
hooze to her men, so he was allowed to stay. He won't sell to any 
of us, except me. Coon and I are old pals of his.” 

“But the wagon isn’t moving,” Luke said after a time. “It’s just 
where I first saw it.” 

“He's camped, I guess. He will probably drift in to see us to 
night. As soon as we hit the water we'll stop and spread down 
our blankets. You're sore enough for one day?” 

Luke sighed in acquiescence. The last half-mile lengthened itself 
until it seemed to the tired man that they must be riding into the 
Liver Ridge Mountains; and when at last the river was reached, 
iutke had lost interest, not only in Dad Welcome, but in everything 
except himself. He thought no more of the white-topped wagon, 
which stood perhaps a quarter of a mile farther down the trail, 
but he set his teeth together and painfully helped Dow unpack, 
unsaddle, and pitch the camp. Then he threw himself upon the 
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blankets under the tent, rather weakly permitting Dow to chop the 
wood, build the fire, and cook the supper. At last Dow called him, 
and he limped out to a seat on a horse-blanket beside the rubber 
poncho that served as a table. 

“I’m a tenderfoot, all right,” he confessed with a crooked smile; 
“T feel like I’d been through a flour mill. Sorry to let you do ali 
the work, old man, but I'll make up by doing more than my share 
of the eating.” 

Dow laughed and passed his silver whisky-flask. “Take a mouth- 
ful,” he persuaded, as Luke hesitated ; “‘it’ll straighten out the kinks 
and make you fit to wash the dishes. There’s one time of day 
when I bless the old He that discovered booze, and that’s before 
supper after a long hike.” 

“It isn’t to be sneezed at,” Luke confessed. “Pass the bacon, 
please, and throw me a plate or two of those biscuits. Um-m, 
that’s good coffee! Glad I’m alive.” 

“The appetites of young men,” said a low voice behind them, 
“remind me of range steers turned into a pasture.” 

Dow half turned. “Hello, Welcome,” he said; “I thought you’d 
be over. Haven’t seen you for a couple of years, have 1? Take 
a drink.” 

“You weren’t here last spring,’ Welcome said, advancing and 
nodding to Winne. “How, young man. Still own the silver flask, 
Dow? Gold would be better. You could trade it for more hell 
some day. The silver won’t make but one drunk for you. I'll have 
to give you a gold one. Get after the grub pile; don’t let me in- 
terrupt.... No, thanks; I’ve had supper.” 

He rolled a water-logged stump close to the fire and seated him- 
self. He sat drooping and silent, and charged a dark corn-cob with 
black tobacco. He had been a tall youth, but age had bent him 
almost double; his hands were big and coarse, though his feet 
were smz!'l. A battered, almost useless hat covered a bald head 
and shaded a pair of blue eyes and a heavy Roman nose; a patri- 
archal beard flowed over his greasy shirt. 

“How’s Miss June?” the old man suddenly inquired. 

“Haven't seen her,” Dow rejoined. “I guess she’s all right.” 

“Haven't—oh, yes, you’ve been away. Salt Lake? How’s the 


Temple coming ?” 
“Wake up, Dad! Next you'll ask about Brigham’s health.” 
“Just to be sociable—just to be sociable.” Welcome’s voice was 
low and soft, quite at variance with the loud, open-air boisterous- 
ness of tone to which Luke was becoming accustomed. “Just to 
be sociable,”” Welcome repeated for the third time. “Nothing like 
having a talk when you meet up with old friends; nothing like 
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passing the news. But then, you ought to know about such things. 
Somehow, young man,” he said to Luke, “your face is familiar. Do 
I know you?” 

Luke smiled and shook his head. “I’m a tenderfoot,” he ex- 
plained ; “here to make a fortune finding gold. I’m going into the 
Pactolus boom district.” 

“Well, there’s lots of gold up there,” Welcome reflected between 
puffs. “I'll come along in the fall and loan you my pack-horses 
to get it out. They’re great on such work.” 

Dow laughed. “Don’t rub it in, Welcome,” he said. “Luke’s 
all right. He doesn’t expect to take an axe and chop off slabs of 
the yellow. He’s willing to work.” 

“Rather an odd pardner for you,’ Welcome returned without 
cracking a smile. 

“Tag, you're it,” Luke grinned. 

Dow shrugged his shoulders. “He kind of rubs it in, doesn’t he? 
Got a stomach-ache, Dad ?” 

“No,” said Welcome, blinking at Dow; “merely sore eyes.” 

“Sore head,” Dow grunted. “Was business good this winter?” 

“It fed me, that’s all. I expect to sell lots of stuff this year. 
How about it, Luke Whatsyourname? Don’t need any frying-pans, 
kettles, tin plates, tobacco, sugar, pants, shirts, boots, or books yet?” 

“Books? Is your van a library, too? I'll come over and look at 
your books.” 

“On second thought,” Welcome said, “they’re not for sale to- 
night. Miss June gets first whack at them always. You can have 
the ones she doesn’t want.” 

“That leaves you the yellow-backs and the ten-centers,” Dow said. 
“June buys out the whole stock every spring. She eats books.” 

“T’ve got her a new author this time,” Welcome continued; “a 
book dealer in Denver recommended him. He’s a Swede—lIbsen; 
ever heard of him? Plays. Is he all right for a girl to read? I 
don’t like to give Miss June the wrong sort of books.” 

“She'll trade the ranch for them,” Dow responded, grinning. 
“She doesn’t believe in the apron-string theory of life.” 

“They’re not for sale; a present,” Welcome said. “I’m glad 
they are all right. I hear there are lots of you men going up to 
Pactolus,” he went on, abruptly changing the subject. “You sure 
like gold, don’t you? Is it a real boom? I haven't seen any signs 
of a stampede yet, except you two and the boys on the trail behind 
you.” 

“The what?” Luke cried. “Boys behind us?” 

Dow stood with a black scowl on his face. “Tracey, for a 
dollar!” he exclaimed. “Are you sure, Dad? Men following be- 
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hind us? They're in the valley? They came down the Hell’s Door 
trail? It’s funny I didn't see them.” 

“Yes, it is rather funny. They weren't far behind. I thought 
you knew. And you a hillsman!” Welcome wagged his beard. 
“Don't see how you could help discovering they were after you.” 

“How do you know?” Dow uneasily demanded. 

“I saw them. Three men on horseback. They camped on the 
far side of that butte.” He pointed south, where, through the dusk, 
Luke could faintly distinguish the outlines of a tall, round knoll 
which he remembered passing a little while before he came out 
of the bog. “There’s wood and a spring on the far side,” Welcome 
added. “But they won't bite, I guess. Not with me camped near 
you.” 

“Three men?” Dow cried with heat; “Tracey and his packer and 
that Whiskers, I'll bet a hat!” 

“They were four,” Luke reminded him. “Mr. Clayton had an 
English partner, and Clayton wouldn't come this way. He's a busi- 
ness man, bent on getting into Pactolus City by the shortest route.” 

“Then it’s just Tracey’s outfit.” 

“Red Murphy is Tracey’s only companion. You are sure they 
are three?” Luke asked Welcome. 

“Oh, yes,” the old man answered ; “just the three riders, without a 
sign of a burro.” 

“Funny biznai,” Dow grunted, reseating himself. “Maybe those 
gophers at Hell’s Door are coming to Pactolus. But I’m suspicious 
of Tracey. He’d follow us in a minute if he guessed where we 
are bound.” 

“And so would the Pickett gang,” Luke returned. “It sounds 
bad. I believe these outlaws are after—well, you know what. They 
wouldn't have a pack train.” 

“There were four of them; you said so yourself,” Dow objected. 
“Just as likely to be Trace and Whiskers, minus one, as Little— 
Pickett, minus one. Most probably I nicked the bull’s-eye when | 
suggested those Hell's Door prospectors, Poppleton and his two 
granddad pardners; the gophers in that cabin near the head of 
the pass. Yes, they're the fellows. They aren’t following us at 
all. We told them something about Pactolus City, remember? 
Well, prospectors are scratch on a boom; it draws them like a 
dead cow draws flies They're off to the new field, that’s all. Have 
another drink, and I'll sing you a song I picked up in Buster last 
winter. Get me some water, Winne, and I'll mix a punch.” 

Luke took a pail. “But it was funny we didn’t see them,” he 
mused. “I looked back often enough. They must have kept pretty 
well hidden. Even then it’s funny that Dow didn’t see them.” — 


(To be continued.) 
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PIMA MYTHS 
By FRANK RUSSELI 
(Continued. ) 
mlA’KANYIP married Kold Ha-akam, the daughter of 


i 





fh) Kak Si’siveliki, and lived with his father-in-law in 
the Salt River Valley near where Phoenix now 
stands. There his wife became pregnant and would 
eat nothing but green plants and game found in the 
mountains. So one day Ka’kanyip went to the mountains to 
search for provisions for his wife. He killed a deer which it took 
him some time to dress. In the meantime the Apaches sur- 
rounded him. He fought bravely, but they succeeded in 
killing him. His father-in-law awaited his coming during the 
evening and through the night; then he called the people to- 
gether and told them that his son-in-law had disappeared. All 


searched until his body was found. This they burned 
to ashes before returning to their homes. After this event 
the people moved southward as far as Santa Rosa. There 


Ka’kanyip’s son was born. He was named Pat’ A’-anukam, and 
under his mother’s care became a brave and noted man. While yet 
a boy he one day accompanied the people on a hunting expedition. 
Some of the hunters asked him many questions to learn if his mother 
thought about marrying them. He told his mother about these in- 
quiries, which caused her to weep bitterly. She told him how his 
father had been killed. After hearing this sad story he went into 
the council house and told the people that he wished to see the 
springs and other places where the Apaches obtained drinking water, 


and also to see the trails they used. 
\t the time of the destruction of the earth, Coyote was saved in 
the manner already described, and he again appeared at the 


emergence of the underworld Pimas that Elder Brother brought up 


to fight his own battles. Then it was that Coyote looked down the 
opening to see the humans struggling upward like a long line of 


’ 


ants ascending a tree, and the sight provoked him to laughter, an 
act that caused the earth to close up and prevent many people from 
reaching Pima Land. After that Coyote disappeared again. Now 
we are to hear the story of his subsequent life 

Coyote wandered about alone somewhere in the West after we 
last heard of him, until one day he made two other coyotes from his 
image, which he saw reflected from the water; one he called the 
elder brother or Sandy Covote, and the other vounger brother or 
Yellow Covote. He told each to fetch a log When they brought 
the logs he told them to embark upon the sea and seek for land 


bevond it They followed his directions and sailed for days and 
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nights across the water, the younger always behind the other. One 
day the elder said: 

“Younger brother, why are you always behind? Why don’t you 
come faster?” 

“My log will not go any faster, that is why I am not with you,” 
replied Yellow Coyote. 

“How are you traveling, with your eyes wide open or with them 
closed ?” 

“My eyes are closed,” answered Yellow Coyote. 

“Oh, that is why you are so slow. Look up and open your eyes 
and your log will travel fast.” 

Yellow Coyote opened his eyes, but when he looked upon the 
water the wind blew the foam into his face and blinded him. “I am 
blind,” he cried. 

Sandy Coyote stopped and tried to restore his sight, but without 
success, finally concluding that they had better return to their father 
Coyote for assistance. After they had returned to land and Coyote 
had restored the sight of Yellow Coyote the two brothers went to 
dwell in the land lying between the Pima country and the Mohave 
territory, near the mouth of the Grand Canyon. There they built a 
house with the doorway toward the east, as is the Pima custom. 
When it was finished Sandy Coyote said, “Go in and take your choice 
of sides. You need only half the house, and I will take the other 
half.” 

Yellow Coyote said, “You take your choice and | will take what 
is left.” 

And so they continued telling each other to go in and take the first 
choice until the house grew old and fell down. They built a second 
house, and again their dispute lasted until it fell. The same result 
was reached with the third house, but when the fourth was built the 
elder brother went in and chose the south side of the house, leaving 
the north side for the younger. 

When they went to gather the screw bean the elder brother took 
the beans on the south side of the trees and the younger brother 
took those on the north side. One day the elder said to the younger, 
“How do the beans taste on that side of the tree?” 

“They are very good,” replied the younger, but when they re- 
turned home in the evening he was taken sick. 

“It is caused by the beans you ate,” said Sandy Coyote. “The 
beans on the north side are not ripened by the sun as are those on 
the south side. Tomorrow you shall see the difference.” And so 
the next day they went again and found the screw beans sweeter on 
the south side of the trees. 

Every evening they sat and split sticks with which to build bins, 
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log cabin fashion, for the screw beans that they gathered. One day 
the elder brother said, “Let us play some kind of a game and bet our 
screw beans, and then we will not sleep too soon.” So they made 
some kintskut. The younger lost all his screw beans that night 
and the next day the elder said, “We will not go for beans today.” 
So that day the younger went hungry, and for many days thereafter, 
for the game of kints continued until the beans were rotten and not 
fit to eat. Then they wagered their arrows and other property. 
Sandy Coyote won the arrows, bow, sinew, and feathers belonging 
to Yellow Coyote and then went out and brought in all the large and 
fierce animals, but Yellow Coyote without a weapon could get noth- 
ing but the small creatures which were of little use to him. 

In these straits Yellow Coyote sought the aid of Finish, who lived 
in the West. “I need your help, for I am losing a great deal,” said 
he. Finish accompanied Yellow Coyote to the latter’s home. When 
they reached the house Yellow Coyote went in first, but when the 
stranger tried to enter he was caught by sticks and held fast in the 
doorway. He saw that the house was divided into two parts before 
him ; even the fireplace was divided, and no one said a word to indi- 
cate which side he should enter. For a long time he was silent. 
Then he said: “What kind of people are you that you do not speak 
to me? It is the custom to ask a stranger ‘Where are you from?’ or, 
if they come at night, ‘Where were you when the sun went down? 
Why are you not thus courteous? Am I a thief, a murderer, or a 
ghost that makes you speechless with fright ?” 

After the stranger had spoken, Mountain Lion got up, took his 
tobacco, rolled and lighted a cigarette. 

“Ha, you are here also,” said the stranger, “and have said nothing 
to me.” But Mountain Lion put away his tobacco without offering 
any to the other, who exclaimed: ‘Do you think I have no tobacco? 
Don't you see that I am caught here in the door because I have so 
much tobacco in my bundle that it will not go through?” Then 
Yellow Coyote invited him to come to the south side of the house. 

For many nights they played different games, but Yellow Coyote 
continued to lose at all of them. At last he told Finish that he had 
hit upon a game that he believed they could win with. So he called 
Tco’kokoi, or Black Beetle, and told him that they wanted him to 
run a football race with Vap’kai-iki* Duck. When Black Beetle 
heard that the south division of the house wanted him to run a race 
he said, “While you people were planning for this I had a dream. 
I dreamed that I had in my right hand a green ball, which I threw 
or kicked with my right foot toward the east. After I had kicked 
four times I reached the place when the sun comes up. When 1 
turned around the darkness came behind me, but I kicked the ball 
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four times and reached the place where the sun goes down, and the 
darkness did not catch me.” 

All his party were glad to hear of Black Beetle’s dream, saying 
that it was a sign of good luck. So the next day Yellow Coyote 
said to his brother, ““We will draw a line here for the starting place. 
If your man kicks his ball over this line first he will be the winner, 
and if my man kicks his ball first over the line I shall be the winner.” 
They agreed that whoever won should have the privilege of marry- 
ing at the end of four days. 

Duck and Black Beetle started off and ran for miles, and after a 
long time the latter came in, kicking his ball first over the line, thus 
winning the race for Yellow Coyote. At the end of the four days 
Sandy Coyote acted in bad faith, for he went away in the evening 
and toward midnight returned with a wife whom he had taken 
among the Va-aki A-ap, who lived northwest of the Coyote home. 
Her name was Itany Of’i. Yellow Coyote said, “I am going to build 
a fire and see what kind of looking woman my elder brother’s wife 
is.” But the fire would not burn, and he got angry, exclaiming, 
“What shall I do? Here is that dirty syphilitic woman. I have 
passed her house many times, and I never thought she was to be 
my brother’s wife. When she came in I smelled her breath, and 
the odor filled the house. What a lunatic my brother is to bring 
such a woman into the house.” Then he covered the embers of the 
smoldering fire and lay down to sleep. 

After four days Yellow Coyote went away in the evening toward 
the southeast and came home with a wife at midnight. .She belonged 
to the people living on the Gila river supposed to be the ancestors 
of the Pimas, and her name was Ho-ony Of’i, Corn Woman. When 
they entered the house Sandy Coyote said, “I am going to build a 
fire and see what kind of looking woman my younger brother’s wife 
is.” But the fire would not burn, and he became angry, exclaiming, 
“What shall I do? Here is that dirty syphilitic woman. I know her. 
| have passed her house many times, and I never thought she was to 
be my brother’s wife. When she came in I smelled her breath, and 
the odor filled the house. What a lunatic my brother is to bring such 
a woman into the house.” Then he covered the embers of the fire 
and lay down to sleep. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE RECOIL 
By EDITH LLOYD. 
AHE whistle of the sugar factory at Betteravia blew at six- 


thirty, and two hundred men rushed toward the Com- 
pany’s hotel for supper—a motley crowd of Americans, 





Italians, Swiss and Spaniards, big, strong, grimy and 





hungry. Fiiteen minutes later they all spilled into the 
big dining-room. The last to enter was Guido Niboli, a young 
Italian of twenty-five. His clothes were dirty, his shoes half unlaced ; 
around his face and neck was a grimy ridge which marked the 
water-line. But his face was beautiful. His eyes were big as half- 
dollars, velvety, black, and soft. His features were fine—his mouth 
really delicate, his chin square and strongly cut. 

When he had flopped down in his chair, he found the men talking 
and laughing excitedly. 

“What's the matter?” he asked Joe Cobla, his elbow neighbor. 

“New waitress. Wait till she comes in again. Peach! ‘An’ her 
golden hair was hangin’ down her back,’”’ bawled Joe, swaying 
his head and brandishing knife and fork to his leering tune. 

The Company, until now, had employed Japanese waiters, but had 
sent to San Francisco for a girl to oversee the dining-room. There- 
fore, a young woman in their midst send ’round a flutter of excite- 
ment. 

Guido glued his eyes on the kitchen door until it swung open and 
the girl came in. Her hair was gold, gloriously, shiningly golden, 
and pompadoured high. Her eyes were as big as Guido’s, blue as the 
sky, and the guileless kind. Her nose was short and turned up a bit. 
Her mouth was small, the lips full and red as geraniums. She was 
big and soft—not flabby, just deliciously soft and all curves, and 
very white. 

She sauntered down to Guido’s table and caught his eyes. For 
a brief second they held hers; then he hastily looked down. 

“God!” he said to himself, and again, “God!” Something new 
leaped into his body, brain and soul in that instant. It thrilled him, 
and dismayed him. 

“Ain't she a peach, now ?” urged Joe, nudging Guido suggestively. 
“Name's Hazel Daly. She’s all right, huh?” 

“T guess so,” replied Guido, without any enthusiasm and not look- 
ing up. 

“Humph! You're damned hard to suit all of a sudden.” 

Guido made no answer. He ate little supper, and, when he thought 
no one was looking, he watched Hazel through the heavy fringe of 
his eye-lashes. She did not come near his table again, nor look his 
way. She stood by the small table in the corner where the office men 
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sat, and was charmingly attentive. The office-men wore good clothes 
and collars and cuffs. The other men didn’t. 

As soon as he could, Guido left the table and went out-doors. It 
was late in June, and for the first time the beauty of a June evening 
in the Santa Maria Valley appealed to him. Until now, the long 
stretches of green beet-fields had meant only so many tons of beets 
to be hauled to the factory. But now, the pale-green beet-tops rip- 
pling in the light wind looked like a green sea to him, and he was 
conscious that it was all very pretty. He walked down one of the 
roads alone. Usually he went over to the store with the men and 
loafed for an hour on the store porch, but this time he didn’t want 
the men around. He had something to think about and he wanted 
to think about it alone. 

About half a mile down the road, he stopped and sat on a fence- 
rail. 

“Her name is Hazel,” he mused. (He pronounced it “Hasélle,” 
with a hissing “s,” and made the name very soft and tender.) And 
then his thoughts were massed of babyish blue eyes and gleaming 
piles of gold hair, and ripe, red lips. He thought very simply, for he 
was a simple man. He knew the girl had stirred him as no other girl 
ever had, merely by her presence. When he thought of talking to 
her, of touching her hand, of putting his hands on her wonderful 
hair, he bit his lips and said like an eager child, “Oh, if I could! 
if I could!” 

He did not try to explain why she had taken such a hold of him; 
if he had tried, we would have failed, for such analysis is difficult 
even to tutored minds ; and Guido did not understand inner workings 
of soul and the like. 

When it grew dark, he went back to the hotel and into the big 
front room, where a hundred men were knotted in little groups, 
playing poker. 

“Want a hand in the mess, Niboli?” someone called out. 

“Guess not. Goin’ to bed pretty soon.” 

““*S’matter ?—sick ?” laughed one of the boys. Guido had never 
before refused a hand. But now, he had a feeling that Hazel 
wouldn't like him to gamble, and for that reason he wouldn’t. Long 
ago, when he was a boy, his good mother had told him not to drink, 
and play cards, and swear ; she had told him that good women always 
liked good men, and that good men never did any of these things. 
Tonight, he remembered this, and although the memory of the 
mother who had died years before had failed to awaken in him any 
desire to be good, a dozen looks at Hazel Daly brought out all the 
finest things in him. 

He soon left the room and went upstairs. He was restless. He 
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wanted to see Hazel again, and it would be a long time before break- 
fast. He peeped out of his window, which overlooked the kitchen 
and dining-room, co see if she were still down there, but it was all 
dark. Then he went to bed, although it was scarcely more than 
eight-thirty. But he wanted to get to sleep; he wanted the morning 
to come soon. He lay and thought and thought, staring wide-eyed 
at the ceiling. He had never before built air-castles which held a 
woman. In very joy of being near her, he ducked his head under 
the covers and smiled to himself. 

“Every day, three times a day, I can see her. She will bring me 
my coffee for breakfast, maybe. She will come down to my table 
again.” And so, hour after hour, he dreamed on, half aloud. 

At five o’clock he was up. He hung round the dining-room door 
before the breakfast-gong sounded, and saw Hazel flit by now and 
then. He even went in ahead of time, in defiance of the rule, just 
to have a few minutes alone near her. His good angel must have 
been watching out for him that morning, because Frank, the Jap 
who waited on his table, was sick, and Hazel had taken his place. 
She came to Guido at once with a bowl full of mush. 

“T never eat any mush,” said Guido, not daring to raise his eyes 
higher than her pretty hands. 

“Oh, don’t you?” said Hazel good humoredly. “What’ll you have 
—ham-and-eggs, or steak ?” 

“Guess I'll have some ham and eggs.’ 
She was smiling, actually smiling at him. His great eyes kindled 
and something impelled him to add gently, “if you please, Miss 
Daly.” 

Hazel looked at him sharply, then smiled again and went back into 
the kitchen. 

The room filled quickly, and Guido had to share his lady with two 
hundred other men, who grinned at her and stared after her when she 
walked down the room. Her coming had created no small ripple 
among them, but, oddly enough, the ripple that went over Guido was 
not the kind that went over Joe Cobla, for instance. Guido could 
not have told why. It may have been because he was heart-lonely 


, 


This time, he met her eyes. 


without knowing it, and this girl’s magnetism struck fire with his 
because he was ready for such a kindling. Any woman whose hair 
was just that yellow, whose eyes were just that blue, whose lips 
were just that red, might have held him so. It was the psychological 
hour for his soul to mate, and it leaped out to Hazel. Her coming 
marked the beginning of his golden age. The joy of being near her 
continually sought expression. All the day long he whistled and 
sang bits of Italian operas he had heard his mother sing. But he 
sang oftenest the Habafera, of Carmen. He knew the Italian words, 
and a dozen times a day the seductive notes rolled off his tongue. In 
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his fancy he made Hazel the Carmen, singing to him, the Don José. 
His happiness radiated from him. He was always popular with the 
men, but these days they felt an almost womanish sweetness in his 
nature, and responded to it unconsciously. At noon, on the way to 
dinner, they threw their arms roughly about his shoulders and 
dragged him along, and they did not know how glad he was to be 
dragged to Hazel! The world lay in a new light to him. He re- 
joiced in the very life of the fields around him; the wide valley that 
stretched off to the rim of the San Rafael mountains smiled at him, 
and he felt its smile. The flourishing acres and acres of beans that 
bordered the Santa Maria River, the billowy fields of grain, higher 
than the fences, the miles of beet-tops, and the great beet-wagons 
piled to overflowing with beets, drawn by sixteen-horse teams to the 
factory—all this was a vivid, vigorous picture to him, where before 
it had meant nothing but work. His love had so beautified his own 
life that the beauty in all life appealed to him. 

He had little opportunity of seeing Hazel outside of meal times, 
but he made the most of the minutes in the dining-room, and never 
failed to win a melting smile from her. With the first day, he had 
gradually improved his personal appearance, and by the time Hazel 
had been at the factory a month, Guido was wearing a neck-tie (be- 
fore, it was a rare thing to see his shirt even buttoned at the neck) ; 
his feet were neatly shod in patent-leather ties; his socks were red 
and rather gaudy, but this was a great improvement over no socks 
at all; his face shone with soap-scrubbings, and his hair was brushed 
smoothly. So Hazel, being a woman and therefore susceptible to 
the allurement of black Italian eyes that caressed her in every glance, 
gave freely of her plentiful store of smiles. 

Often he looked around for her after supper, but he seldom saw 
her. One evening, however, she went to the post-office, and Guido 
followed closely behind, trying to muster up courage to walk with 
her. She reached the store before he reached daring-point, and 
when she started back, he could not nerve himself to strike out by 
her side with all those grinning faces looking from the porch steps. 
The next minute he could have kicked himself, for Harry Bradley, 
one of the young office-men, deliberately left his crowd and hastened 
to catch up with her. Guido expected to hear a chorus of hoots, but 
the men seemed to pay no attention to it. He did not know Bradley 
at all, but those who did know him would have understood why no 
one laughed at him when he walked with Hazel. He had the ele 
ments in his nature that go to make up the boss. He had been at 
the factory three years, and had made money in speculating in the 
Santa Maria Valley Oil Company. His money give him distinction, 
affluence. The men liked to be noticed by him. It was considered 
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a pretty good thing to be “in on things” with Bradley. He had a 
fine team of horses, and he occasionally placed them at the disposal 
of any one who might be able to do him a favor. It was five miles 
to Guadalupe, the nearest whiskey center, and seven to Santa Maria, 
next nearest. So, about the first of the month, it was mighty nice 
to have Bradley say, “Like to have my team tonight? Might as well 
take it—just eatin’ their heads off.” 

But Guido was not on the inside track, and he could not under 
stand why the fellows didn’t clear their throats noisily, and cough, 
and scuffle their feet. Incidentally, he felt the first pains of jealousy. 

The next morning he resolved to ask Hazel to take a walk with 
him, that evening. The day was so bright and beautiful, the glorious 
California sun so warm and penetrating, the air so soft and full of 
the smell of the growing fields, that he drew an inspiration from it 
all, and felt that no obstacle was too great for him to overcome in 
winning the girl he loved. All day long he studied over how he 
should ask her, where they would walk, what he would say to her 

He dressed with particular care before he went into the dining 
room. He had waited as long as he could in order that he might !« 
in there after the others had gone out. When he walked in, with a 
brand-new suit and a stiff shirt, the men greeted him hilariously 
But he didn’t care. His heart beat high with hope. His eves wee 
luminous with the light of love, and a new gentleness had crept over 
his face. The men felt the goodness of him, and in their hearts 
honored him. They did not understand what it was; they only 
knew, instinctively, that he had become better than they in Leart, 
and they mentally paid tribute while they laughingly cussed hin. for 
a fool dude. 

He slowly messed over his supper, and when the last man left the 
room, he was still sipping tea. Hazel had commenced to change thx 
table-cloths. 

“Miss Daly,” he said, “will you come here a minute, please ?”’ 

Hazel went to him at once, smiling. She was so pretty then. She 
wore a little white shirt-waist with elbow-sieeves, and Guido could 
see her satiny throat and shoulders through the lace of the waist 
Her smooth, white arms dimpled at the elbow—oh! she was so sweet 
to him—so sweet and fair and desirable! 

“| just wanted to know if you'd like to take a walk tonight 
There's going to be a fine moon, and it’s nice outdoors these even- 
ings.” 

Hazel thought rapidly. He was nobody, bet she did get lone 
some, and he was good looking, and maybe she could have some fun 
\nyway, it would be something to do, and after all, he might be 


nice enough if you knew him 
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“Why, yes, I guess so. Yes, really, I'd like to. I won’t be through 
here for about half an hour.’ 

“Well, I'll wait out on the porch for you.” 

“All right. I'll hurry up.” 

When Hazel joined him later, he led the way to the lake that lies 
just below the factory. They found an old boat on the shore, and 
sat down in it. For the first half hour, conversation ran easily. 
Hazel told him a few little bits about her life and remarked casually 
on factory things. Guido, after he had delivered the few sentences 
he had made up earlier in the day, began to grow ill at ease. He was 
not a stupid fellow ; his tongue was loose enough with the men, and 
he had often taken girls to dances when he lived in San Jose, and 
had entertained them garrulously. But the near presence of this girl 
numbed the initiative in him. The quiet mystery of the night in- 
fluenced him to silence. The lake shimmered in the light of the 
moon; all around the edge of the water, tall tules and cat-tails 
rustled in the gentle night wind. The killdees swooped low over the 
shore and cried out their dismal, haunting cry; high up in the silver 
gum-trees that lined the walk to the lake, the little owls screeched. 
Six miles across the fields, in the hills back of Santa Maria, gleamed 
hundreds of lights from the oil wells. Guido, just now, was keenly 
sensitive to such weirdness of atmosphere, and he felt that it was 
nicer not to talk. He had arrived at that stage in his love when talk- 
ing seems superfluous, when communion of hearts is better than lan- 
guage of lips. But it troubled him that Hazel didn’t seem to feel as 
he did. She rattled on so freely, so indifferently. When she didn’t 
talk, she hummed popular airs and thrummed on the edge of the 
boat with her fingers, and he was dimly conscious of being annoyed 
by it. But, after a while, she talked herself out, and they both sat 
looking off into the lake, silent. With each moment, the atmosphere 
grew more intense. To have her so near, so approachable! 

Guido impulsively caught her hand, and kissed it. 

Hazel became interested at once. Men never kissed her hands; 
they usually sought her mouth. What a funny fellow this was any- 
way! 

“Oh!” breathed the man, “I just love you, Miss Daly. I guess 
you know it already, don’t you? I guess I’ve stared at you ever 
since you came, but I can’t help it, you’re so pretty.” 

He ended his little speech plaintively, pleadingly. 

“My gracious! I don’t see what you see pretty in me,” answered 
the girl, prosaically shrugging her shoulders, but smiling back in- 
vitingly into his eyes. 

“Well, anyway, you are. Do you like me? Do you think you 
could ever like me very much?” 
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He had taken both her hands, and was leaning toward her eagerly. 
Hazel was enjoying herself. 

“Why, sure! I like you fine already. What makes you think I 
don’t ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I never supposed anybody could ever like 
me.” 

Then he put his arms around her and kissed her a great many 
times. Neither spoke a word, but Guido’s love made the silence 
sing. 

At eleven-thirty the train up from Los Angeles whistled hoarsely 
from behind the mountains and soon after twinkled past, three miles 
across from the lake, like a little theatre-train. Then Guido and 
Hazel went home. 

Guido lay awake until early morning in a fever of ecstasy, going 
over every minute of the evening, and planning for future evenings 
just like this one. The very gates of Paradise had swung open for 
him. For the first time since he was a little boy, he made a prayer 
to the Virgin Mary. 

Hazel, rather bored, and very sleepy, dismissed the evening from 
her mind with, “Gee, but he’s got it bad!” and was asleep five min- 
utes afterward. 

The next day was pay-day. Guido carefully hid away his money. 
Now, he would save it. No more “jamborees” at Guadalupe for him! 
No more throwing away money on hiring horses to ride into Santa 
Maria, and gambling until day-break! All that was put behind him. 
Henceforth, his life was to be devoted to Hazel; he would live to 
be good for her, to save money for her. He glowed with pride in 
the new self he had found. He felt as if he were really somebody 
now, instead of the shiftless, lazy Niboli. He wished his mother 
were living so he might show her what a man he had turned out 
to be. 

After supper, he went over to the store. Not long afterward, 
Hazel came. Guido looked at her stealthily, and gloated in the 
thought that he had spent the whole evening with her the night be- 
fore, and perhaps, if he worked it well, he might see her a little 
while on this one. He decided that by starting at once for the hotel, 
and walking slowly after he turned the corner by the factory, Hazel 


-could catch up to him. He did not yet dare to walk with her before 


that gang of men. Even if they didn’t guy Harry Bradley, he knew 
they would give it to him. So he swung off the porch and went 
down the road toward the hotel. When he turned the corner, he 
came upon Bradley himself, and Phil Prentiss, Bradley’s closest as- 
sociate at the factory. 

Guido had slackened his pace, and as he walked past the men, he 
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caught the name, “Hazel Daly.””. He walked still slower, and 


listened. Bradley was laughing, and followed up his laugh with 
something further about Hazel that sent Guido bounding to his side. 
Quick as a flash he struck oyt and smashed Bradley full in the face. 
Bradley went down, and Guido stood over him, panting like a gladi- 
ator, his eyes narrowed cruelly. Prentiss stood by stupidly, too sur- 
prised to move. 

Then Hazel came around the corner. When she saw Bradley 
stretched out on the ground, his nose and mouth bleeding, his eyes 
shut, she gave a queer little cry, and ran up to him... With her 
woman's intuition, she comprehended the situation in a second. She 
took a quick step toward Guido. The baby look had left her eyes, 
her mouth had lost its softness, and was tight and hard. 

“What did you hit him for?” she snapped, menacingly. 

At the sight of her, Guido’s face had become gentle, the anger had 
left his body. Now he answered her slowly. 





“Why, because—why, Miss Daly, he was saying something about 
you that I didn’t like, and I thought he—” 

Before he could finish, Hazel tossed back her head, raised her 
hand and gave him a stinging slap on the cheek. 

“You can just tend to your own business, you little black Dago, 
and let my affairs alone,” she blurted out. 

This burst of temper was due to two things. First, she cared a 
great deal for Bradley, and when she saw him helpless before her, 
the spirit of revenge leaped high. And then, to hear that he had 
said something of her that deserved a thrashing at the hands of 
Guido so humiliated and stung her, that the real nature of her 
jumped to the surface, and she retaliated like any hoodlum. 

Guido put his hand to his face and half staggered back. A dozen 
emotions struggled in him for mastery, and of them all self-pity and 
black despair were paramount. That in him which had grown with 
his love, and had made him want to be a better man, became, in the 
first minute of realization of what Hazel had done, almost a phys- 
ical part of him, and it sickened and reeled. Steel bars seemed 
clamped about his heart and they tightened and tightened until he 
crushed his hands to his breast for relief. In his throat, in his heart, 
im all his body, there was one tremendous sob of anguish. In the 
spiteful glint of Hazel’s eyes and the set of her jaw, he saw his de- 
feat. The dream-castles he had built for himself the past month 
crumbled into ruins. The black futility of everything spread dis- 
mally before him, and he could have lain down there in the road, 
and wept like a little boy. 

When Hazel turned from him, she knelt down by Bradley, who 
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had opened his eyes, and began to wipe his face with her handker- 
chief. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “are you hurt much? Is there anything I can 
do? I am awfully sorry.” 

She tenderly brushed back his hair, and let the tears roll un- 
checked down her face. Then, turning to Prentiss, who was still 
standing like a dolt, so quickly had the whole affair taken place, she 
said, “Why don’t you do something to that chump?” jerking her 
head toward Guido. 

Then did his weak despair give place to strong ungovernable rage 
and hatred. A something, new-born the instant he saw the caress 
of her hand on Bradley’s hair, rose within him and throttled his 
iove, his goodness, his gentieness, and hurled him back lower than 
he had ever been before. The brute in him tugged and growled. 
His hands itched to torture something. Most of all, he wanted to 
hurt that girl. To take hold of her wrists and wrench them, to crush 
her fingers in his, to see her flinch under his rough strength! He 
gritted his teeth and snarled like a mad-dog. Then, as if afraid to 
trust himself near her any longer, he started down the road on a 
dead run, dashed into the hotel, up the stairs to his room, and tore 
excitedly around from corner to corner, muttering in Italian, cursing 
in English. He quieted down shortly, and began to pack his few 
clothes in an old straw telescope. He took out the money he had 
so proudly put away not an hour before, and with his basket slung 
over his back, he left the hotel. Only a few of the men saw him go. 
One called out after him, but was promptly told to go to hell. He 
took a roundabout way, avoiding the factory and store, and was soon 
on the railroad track that led to Guadalupe. Two hours later, when 
he reached the straggly little village, he lurched into a saloon and 
threw his bundle into a corner. 

“Give me all the whiskey you got,” he bawled to the bartender, 
throwing down a gold coin. 

He drank and gambled and drank until he had no money or 
senses left to order more. About four o'clock in the morning, all 
the saloon hangers-on had gone, and the proprietor gruffly told 
Guido to clear out, shoving him outside the door. 

The tipsy fellow staggered down a path, and after a few unsteady 
steps, fell at the foot of a tree. There he lay, sprawled in the damp 
grass, the big white moon shining over him. When dawn crept over 
the hills, he was still there, clutching at handfuls of grass, and 
whispering in his drunken stupor, “Hasélle! Haselle!” 


San Franciseo, Cal. 
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SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 
VI. 
MR. JONES RE-BURIES BILL EASTMAN. 


H! PAPA, what are these funny little things?” Isabel 
and Johnny charged pell-mell into the yard where 
Papa had been helping Mr. Jones at the work-bencn 
a little while before. The “room or so” that Papa 
had said must be built before fall was now being 
added to the Thornes’ “new” house, and Mr. Jones, who boasted 
himself to be a carpenter, as well as a miner, a mill-man, a teamster, 
and an old-timer, was doing the work, with Papa’s help. 

A momentary bashfulness fell upon the children on the discovery 
that Mr. Jones was alone now, but Isabel soon plucked up her 
courage. 

“Mr. Jones,” she said, “could you tell us what these funny little 
stone things are?” 

“Them,” replied Mr. Jones, “is Injun arrow-heads.” 

“Oh!” said Isabel and Johnny, in an awed chorus. 

“They used to shoot piles o’ Injuns ’round here, yuh see,” Mr. 
Jones went on obligingly. ‘“‘Mebby yer Pa’s told yuh how Ole 
Man Peters use’ to put up on the ranch here, in this here log 
house, an’ how he use’ to tie a horse out in this here flat, an’ 
then watch at these here loopholes ’til a Injun ’ud sneak up to 
steal it, an’ then ’ud shoot him?” 

“No, I never did! Why did he want the Indian to steal his 





horse?” 

“Didn't,” said Mr. Jones. “Just wanted to give him somethin’ 
to come fer. If they hadn’t ’a’ come to steal the bronco when he 
wus watchin’, they'd ’a’ nacherly come an’ stole it, or somethin’ 
else, when he wuzn'’t.” 

“Mr. Jones,” Isabel asked very respectfully, “did you ever see 
any Indians?” 

“Slathers of ’em. Killed a plenty, too, an’ I’ve come clost to 
bein’ finished by ’em myself.” 

“Here?” asked the children. 

“W’y hereabouts, an’ in New Mexico,” replied Mr. Jones gently, 
planing away at a particularly rough-looking board. He looked 
little like an Indian fighter now, with his grizzled hair and his 
mild blue eyes. One could easily believe that he had had encounters 
in plenty with the elements, for he did look weather-beaten, and 
weather-seasoned, and weather-hardened—but Indians! Still, as 
Mr. Jones looked up now, his eyes seemed to grow brighter and 
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harder. Usually, he moved about his work in a very pottering 
way, but now his hands took on quicker and more decisive action 
Then as Mr. Thorne came back, they stopped entirely, except for 
an expressive gesture now and then, and the new energy strength- 
ened in his eyes. 

“T’ve been a-tellin’ these here kids about the Injuns,” he chuckled. 
And he bit off an extra large “chew” of tobacco as he spoke. “An’ 
I just happened to recollect somethin’ ’ut happened along in the 
seventies down in New Mexico. Did I ever tell you how me an’ 
some other fellers buried Bill Eastman?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Mr. Thorne. 

“Well now! That wuz the time the’ wuz some lively doin’s 
‘round camp.” Old Mr. Jones paused for a retrospective moment, 
and then went on: “Now, yuh see, it wuz this here way. I wuz 
out in New Mexico at the time, doin’ some title work on a claim 
I’d took up near Deming—at Victoria, *twuz. Victoria wuzn’t 
hardly more’n a camp at the time. “T'wuz named fer the Apache 
chief, yuh know. Him an’ Gerdnimo wuz both on the war path 
at the time, an’ all the prospectors ’round had to keep in camp, 
or else be mighty careful how they did when they went anywheres. 

“Well, sir, one mornin’ I wuz a-workin’ away in a little prospect- 
hole that I wuz a-diggin’ on that there claim I told yuh about, an’ 
I heerd some kind of a little noise an’ looked up, makin’ a grab 
fer my rifle at the same time, fer we allus had to be watchin’ out 
fer the Apaches them days. But it turned out this wuzn't no 
Injun. It wuz a couple o’ fellers I knowed putty well—Jim Shaw 
an’ Tom Jones—Tom wuzn’t no relation o’ mine, though—an’ them 
poor devils wuz jest plumb scared to death, I could see the minute 
I clapped my eyes on ’em. They wuz a-pantin’ an’ a-puffin’ an 
a-blowin’ an’ a-shakin’ all over like they wuz a-havin’ the ager 
an’ their ponies wuz so plumb give out that I thought sure they'd 
lay right down an’ die in their tracks. 

“Well, sir, as soon as I seen ‘em I knowed, 0’ course, putty nigh 
what wuz up, an’ I hopped out o’ that there hole putty lively, an’ 
says: 

““W'y, boys, what’s the matter?’ An’ they wuz so plumb done 
up ‘t they could hardly make out to say a blame word, but they 
kind o’ laid up agin the windlass I'd jest put up fer a minute an’ 
then they says, ‘W’y, Bill—poor Bill Eastman—the Apaches has 
got him,’ they says. 

“*The hell they have,’ I says. ‘How'd that happen?’ 

“An’ they said ‘ut the night before they’d been out prospectin’ 
down near the Three Sisters—that’s three peaks about thirty mile 
south o’ Victoria—an’ they thought they'd camp fer the night at 
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a spring that wuz right at the foot o’ one o’ the peaks, only they 
didn't want to stop right at the spring on account o’ the Apaches. 
The’ never wuz no tellin’ when they'd turn up, yuh see, an’ they 
didn’t know fer sure, 0’ course, but what the’ might be some camped 
at this here spring right then, though they hadn't saw no signs o 
none all day. 

“So they got in behind some mesquite that wuz growin’ ‘round 
there putty thick, an’ kep’ their animals in putty clost, an’ kind 
o’ laid low until putty nigh dark, an’ then they wuz goin’ to send 
one o’ the bunch out after water, an’ to do some gener’! kind o’ 
reconnoiterin’ ‘round the spring. An’ Bill said he’d go. 

“Well, sir, he went, an’ them fellers waited there fer him fer 
what they thought wuz a mighty long time, they said, an’ then 
they heerd just one shot. They waited an’ didn't hear nuthin’ more, 
an’ so they knowed that the Apaches had got Bill. An’ they jest 
jumped onto their horses an’ lit out acrost that there desert fer 
all they wuz worth—an’ that wuzn’t any too much, fer their horses 
wuz putty well wore out from travelin’ all day. 

“They hoped ‘ut they could make out to git away without the 
Apaches seein’ ‘em, but when they looked back there wuz a whole 
band quite a piece behind ’em, jest a-bobbin’ up an’ down with 
the lopin’ o’ their horses, comin’ on jest as steady as could be. 

‘Well, they wuz nacherly putty bad scared, an’ they kep’ goin’ 
as hard as they could, but they couldn't seem to gain none on the 
Injuns. They thought sure ‘ut the Apaches ‘ud have ‘em, same 
as Bill, but they didn’t seem to gain none, neither, am’ Sam an’ 
Tom they figgered it ‘ut they must ’a’ rode putty hard all day, an’ 
their horses wuzn't right fresh, or else they wuz jest a-havin’ some 
fun with ‘em an’ they'd putty soon come up with ’em an’ scalp ‘em. 

“Well, sir, they kep’ a-ridin’ that way all night. Sometimes 
their horses ‘ud give out an’ they'd have to rest ‘em, an’ they sort 
o’ lost their bearin’s an’ didn’t know hardly where they wuz at, 
but most o’ the time they could see them Apaches ridin’ behind ’em, 
bobbin’ up an’ down, up an’ down, slowin’ up when they did, an’ 
ridin’ faster when they hit it up some. An’ then after a while they 
noticed ‘ut the band wuz sort o’ gettin’ thinned out some, an’ 
then they jest nacherly dropped behind entirely, so they knowed 
then ‘ut their horses couldn't ’a’ been fresh or else they'd ‘a’ got 
em \n’ then they had some sort o’ show to figger ’round an’ 
find out where they wuz at, an’ they finally got themselves located 
an’ come on to Victoria 

“Yuh see, they told me some o’ this then, when they first come 


to my hole, an’ some when | wuz a-takin’ ’em to camp 


Well, I sent ‘em off to sleep some, an’ J went ’round an’ got 
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together as many o' the boys as I could, an’ we agreed to go 
back that evenin’ an’ bury Bill. So we started out that afternoon, 
kind o' toward night, an’ we took Sam an’ Tom with us to show 
us where they’d been. I s’pose they must ’a’ been about twenty 
of us, all armed with every blamed weapon we could lay our hands 
on, fer Tom an’ Sam wuz plumb sure they wuz anyhow thirty o 
the Apaches in the band, an’ they kind o’ leaned to the idea that 
the’ wuz more like forty or fifty. 

“Now, I tell yuh, we felt putty solemn like. Bill wuz a putty 
darned good feller, an’ we wuz all sorry ‘ut the Injuns had to git 
him, an’ we wuz putty tolerable anxious, too, fer our own scalps. 
An’ so we wuz a-goin’ along putty quiet like an’ all on the lookout 
fer the Apaches, an’ we come to another little spring, about ten 
miles from the Three Sisters, an’ there we seen a man—'twas moon- 
light then—layin’ stretched out alongside o’ the spring, all alone, 
not even a animal anywhere ‘t we could see, an’ he didn’t have so 
much as a blanket under him. 

“He set up when he heerd us, an’ grabbed fer his six-shooter, 
an’ then he seen who we wuz. 

“"W'y, hello, Pete, he says to me. ‘Where are you fellers 
a-goin’?” 

“"W'y, Bill!’ I says; ‘I do be blamed! W’y, Bill, how in the 
devil ‘d yuh git away? W'y, we wuz comin’ to bury yuh!’ I says. 

““Git away from what?’ says Bill, kind 0° cool an’ yet putty 
tolerable hot-like, too. ‘What ‘d I git away from?’ 

“*The Apaches!’ we all yells out. 

“*Apaches! I ain’t saw no Apaches!’ says Bill. 

“"*W’'y, here’s Sam an’ Tom sayin’ you wuz killed las’ night by 
‘em, we all started in sayin’. ‘An’ here’s us fellers plumb sure 
we'd find yuh dead, an’ likely we'd lose some 0’ our own scalps 
a-doin’ it—an’ Sam an’ Tom chased putty nigh to Victoria by 
Apaches!’ 

“Well, sir, then Bill, he sure did let loose, an’: the air it wuz 
plumb blue ‘round there fer quite a spell. 

“**The blame fools! he says, when he'd cooled down some. ‘W’y, 
it wuz this way: I started to the spring fer water, an’ when I'd 
got my reconnoiterin’ did an’ wuz satisfied they wuzn't no Apache, 
‘round, | started off down the hill at a putty good lick, an’ [ caught 
my gun on a mesquite bush. | had it cocked, ready, an’ it went 
off! An’ then,’ says Bill, beginnin’ to warm up some more, ‘when 


1 come back, if there wuzn't them there damned lunatics hittin’ 


it up acrost the desert like a couple o’ cowardly idiots, plumb scared 
to death!—An’ there wuz my horse an’ the pack-mule a-follerin’ 
after ‘em! \n’ they'd look ‘round, an’ then they'd sock thei 
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spurs into them poor old wore-out horses, an’ away they’d go agin, 
harder’n ever!—An’ there wuz me a-wavin’ my arms ‘round an’ 
a-yellin’, an’ them not a-payin’ no more attention to me ’n if I'd 
been so many coyotes a-yappin’! Gee whizz!’ he says, ‘mebby you 
boys thinks I wuzn’t mad!—An’ I’ve been a-gittin’ madder an’ 
madder ever since,’ he says, beginnin’ to cuss some more. ‘An’ if 
you don’t want them cowards to git killed, w’y, you keep ’em away 
from me!’ 

“*But the Apaches that chased Sam an’ Tom?’ somebody says. 

“An’ Bill, he began cussin’ all over agin. 

“*W’y, don’t the fools know giant cactus when they see it?’ he 
says. ‘Jest start out acrost this here desert on a run, an’ see if 
yuh can’t see it bobbin’ up an’ down behind yuh!’ 

“Well, sir, Sam an’ Tom, they tried every way to make up to 
Bill, an’ they tried to tell him how sorry they wuz, but he jest 
nacherly wouldn't say a blame word to ’em. An’ so we started out 
to find the pack-mule, an’ found it dead about a mile from there, 
all tangled up in its picket rope. Bill’s horse come in with the 
boys, an’ we started back to Victoria. 

“An’ [’ll be blamed if ever Bill would speak to either o’ them 
two fellers agin!—An’ them a-beggin’ him, an’ fairly bawlin’ about 
it!” Mr. Jones paused meditatively. Then he burst into laughter. 

“Haw! haw! haw! It does make me laugh to think how mad 
Bill really wuz! Haw! haw!” 

Then he slowly put out his hand and picked up the plane. 

“T reckon I'd better be a-gettin’ to my work,” he said. 

“And there weren’t any Indians, at all?” asked Johnny, rather 
disappointed that the ending of the tale should be so tame, though 
he rejoiced in the rescue of Bill. 

“Not a Injun—that time,” said Mr. Jones, biting off another 
large “chaw.” 

Maxton, Arizona. 
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AMoNG THE SAN Francisco Sky-SCRAPERS 
This and most of the following views of San Francisco 
furnished by Sunset Magazine 
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THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


Vayor of San Francis. 


HE most significant, and at the same time, the most 





palpable result of the fire, is the spirit and energy of 


the people. San Francisco has truly taken on such 





new life, and has expressed and is expressing that new 


life in such fine architectural forms, and in such ap- 


parent determination to make the city great in all metropolitan ways, 


that what seemed at the time of fire to be a curse is veritably turn- 
ing out to be a blessing. The fire has, indeed, speeded us toward far 
better things: the old buildings, which would have remained for 
vears as sufficiently rent-producing, have been succeeded by new 
ones, which are not only structurally stronger but in design larger, 
and so attractive and satisfying to the eye as to put their predeces- 
sors quite out of countenance. There may be some people here, 
who, behind the barriers of their own little selfishness, look at every- 
thing around them through very small pin-holes; but the great 
majority of us are moved by the motto of “One for all and all for 
one,’ who, with eves wide-open to the whole world, and with a 
stout and courageous heart, confidently expect a great future for 
the City, and intend to do everything possible to bring it about 

essimism never flourished in the soil of San Francisco, nor negative 


optimism, which is as bad. We here are optimists, it is true, but 


ch optimists as are active in trying to bring about what we con- 
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THE PORTOLA FESTIVAL 
By P. V. CLAY 








JHE city of San Francisco is going to hold a Festival this 





year from October the nineteenth to the twenty-third, 


inclusive, ostensibly to celebrate the hundred and forti- 





A eth anniversary of the discovery of San Francisco Bay 
by Gaspar de Portola, the first Governor of the State 
of California. 

The real object of this celebration is to demonstrate to the entire 
world, that the spirit of the Argonauts is still supreme in the Cali- 
fornia people; that after having suffered the greatest disaster that 
ever befell a city, when it was predicted by pessimists and scoffers, 
that it would take five years to make the streets passable; after 
suffering the aftermath and going through the throes of a house 
divided against itself, through the dissensions between labor and 
capital and a corrupt political situation, the love of the State and 
City has risen supreme, and San Francisco realizes that her suprem- 
acy is dependent upon the doctrine of “All for one, and one for all.” 
So cosmopolitan is San Francisco, that it has always. been regarded 
as the home of mirth and joy, a city of care-free people, who dance 
and care not what they pay the piper. The world has felt that the 
spirit of Bohemianism was prevalent in San Francisco in its highest 
development ; in order that the world may see that good fellowship, 
camaraderie and Bohemianism are still predominant, and part and 
parcel of the very atmosphere of the city, the Portola Festival was 
originated to give to the visitor and stranger within our Gates five 
full days of unalloyed pleasure and a year of pleasant memories. 

Gaspar de Portola is to return to earth and resume for fiv2 days 
his sway over his dominions. This new Gaspar, however, is to be 
the rollicking, care-free, laughter-loving soldier of fortune; not the 
stern ascetic pioneer paving a way for the Franciscan friars and 
laying the corner stones of the future missions of California. He is 
going to partake more of the nature of King Rex of New Orleans, 
and the Carnival spirit is to have full sway during the five days of 
his reign. 

Much has been accomplished already by the Portola Festival com- 
mittee—more than the outsiders realize. Invitations have been sent 
out by the Government of the United States, signed by President 
Taft and the Secretary of State, to all nations bordering upon the 
Atlantic and the eastern coast of the Pacific ocean, requesting them 
to send war-ships to San Francisco Bay to take part in the Portola 
Festival, and to take official cognizance of the rebuilding of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Charles C. Moore has been sent as envoy to these various 
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nations, fully accredited by our Government with full power to 
interest them in this project 

President Taft has expressed his desire and signified his intentior 
of being present at this Festival. 

By the time this paper goes to press, a special train composed of 
Portola boosters will travel the length and breadth of California 
soliciting the aid and enlisting the support of all cities of five thou 
sand inhabitants and over, requesting that they send floats to par 
ticipate in the all California's Cities Parade 

The plans of the Entertainment Committee, while they are as yet 
in an embryonic state, will consist principally of the following items 


Gaspar de Portola will arrive off the Port of San Francisco on th 


morning of Tuesday, October 19th. He will sail through the Golder 








Jaranese Tea Garpen, Goipen Ga PARK 
Gate and embark at the foot of Market street, where he will be met 
by the Portola Dragoons, United States Troops, Sailors from the 
various war-ships, and civil and military authorities 
The next day the Queen of Spain, accompanied by her Maids of 
Honor, which will include several of the fairest daughters of Mex 
and South America, will make her grand entree into the City ot 
San Irancisco 
There will be a parade of manufacturers and merchants, and als 
an all California parade 
The champion athletes of the world have signified the 
of participating in the athletic games to be held on October 21st, 22m 
] and 23rc 
On the night of October 23rd, there will be a grand illuminated 
parac of tloats, showing the Instory nd romance ot Calttorn 
| such as the Landing of Sir Francis Drake, The Mare t Gasp 
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HE PORTOLA FESITI! 


de Portola, Junipero Serra, and the Founding of the Various Mis 
sions of California, Frémont’s Soldiers, the Discovery of ¢ 

neers Crossing the Plains, Indians, Cowboys, Minin Camps, Cali 
fornia Troops who went to the Philippines during the Spanish War; 
and, in fact, a pictorial portrayal of California Hi 


The aims, ambitions and desires of the gentle n composing the 
Portola Festival Committee, are to bring from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand people into California and San Fran- 
cisco; to entertain them so royally that these visitors will want t 





return and settle and live in the city where th ‘an be adjacent t 


and in touch with the marvelous city of San Franc 





In THE Horet Sr. FRANCIS 
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THE PORTOLA FESTIVAL 
By HOMER BOUSHEY 
——wyARLY in January of this year this proclamation was 





issued : 
Nee) md “HEAR YE! 
Su HEAR YE!! 
HEAR YE!!! 

“All good and loyal citizens of San Francisco, and of the Western 
Boundaries of the United States, the great and glorious State of 
California : 

“Take notice that I, Gaspar de Portola, who was your first Gover- 
nor and saw vour barren hills and sand-dunes in October, anno 
domini 1769, am about to return in the flesh to view the wondrous 
works which you have wrought—your palaces and parks: Your pon- 
derous domes and fairy architecture; to praise or censure as the case 
may be. See to it then that ye receive me with all due pomp and 
pageantry, for I shall arrive upon your shores on the 19th day of 
October anno domini 1909; lay aside dull care, and make of this a 
joyous Carnival Season; lay aside all malice, and let the Spirit of 
Mirth and Folly have free rein, for if ye receive me well and give 

’ kindly greeting to these, my ministers, Mirth and Folly, I shall come 
again to visit you, each vear, bringing rich gifts and great blessings ; 
and laughter and songs shall abound throughout the land. See to 
them that ve fail me not! 

“GASPAR DE PORTOLA, 
“Duke of the Golden Gate and Lord of the Peninsula.” 


From that moment up to the present time, his wishes have been 
and are being most carefully carried out. 

When the Commercial Bodies of San Francisco decided that they 
would have a Festival in October, they determined it should be 
unique among the carnivals in the United States, that it should be 
historical in its significance and should be known as the Portola 
Festival in honor of the Spanish explorer, the friend and companion 
of Father Junipero Serra, who led the famous expedition to San 
Francisco in 1769. An Executive Committee went quietly and sys- 
tematically to work, and at the date of writing this article has made 
the coming festival not only a national affair, but world-renowned. 

New Orleans has its Mardi Gras; St. Louis its Veiled Prophets, 
and Omaha its Ark-Sar-Ben, which yearly attract thousands and 
thousands of people to those cities, but to the Portola Festival will 
come the world and his wife; for there is so much sentiment and 
historic romance centered about San Francisco that the festival is 
bound to be a most wonderful one. The early Spanish settlers, with 
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their old quaint ways, have thrown a cloak of romance over this 
section that is famed the world over. 

From its inception the Portola Festival has had the indorsement of 
all the commercial, fraternal and civic organizations of San Fran- 
cisco, and with what success their efforts have been crowned will 
be presently shown. While other cities have had festivals and cele- 
brations annually for many years past, their affairs have been to a 
large extent local in their inception and aims. The Mardi Gras of 
New Orleans alone stands out among them as being at all cosmo- 
politan, and with the vast resources of California and the magnifi- 
cent scale on which the Californian undertakes affairs of this kind, 
it was a foregone conclusion that the Portola Festival would more 
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than eclipse it. The greatest asset which San Francisco has for a 
successful celebration lies in the carnival spirit of the community, 
which up to the present time has had to content itself with a few 
brief hours ushering in the coming year. 

Early in the day, of course, much thought was given as to how 
the festival should be conducted, and it was immediately decided 
that it should be strictly Spanish in character—and San Franciscan 
spirit ; the open hospitality of old California was to be the keynote 
and Bohemianism the watchword. That being settled, the various 
committees began to figure on the nature of the programme, and 
the city began to take notice. Then the Executive Committee of 
the Portola Festival offered a prize amounting in value to one hun- 
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dred dollars for the photograph of the most beautiful young woman 
in the State of California, and she who was adjudged queen of 
beauty in the state-wide contest should have the honor of being the 
“Portola Poster Girl.” The newspapers now began to wax enthusi 
astic, and sailing became a little easier; for once the press becomes 
interested, its readers will quickly warm to the subject, especially 
when they see of what wide-world interest it is to them. Meeting 
followed meeting at which future plans were formulated. Then 
came the great Portola banquet on March 26th, at which it was said 
that if the enthusiasm displayed that night was any indication of the 
feeling of the general public, if the wild hurrahs which greeted the 
mention of Gaspar de Portola’s name were to be a basis of judg- 
ment, if the hilarious applause which accompanied the appearance of 


Portola himself, were suggestive of the spirit of the whole great 





CHINESE CHILDREN IN SAN FRASCISCO 


State of California, then the Portola Festival was not only an assured 
success, but was destined to become as far-famed as the Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans. That was in March, now in July the whole world 
not only knows all about our Portola Festival, but is going to con- 
tribute to its success. Truly the “stickatitiveness” of the men of San 
Francisco was bringing them in a rich reward. 

\s early as April there were whisperings abroad that arrange 
ments were being made through Governor Gillette and Mayor Taylor 
and the Senators and Representatives in Washington, to have war 
ships of all nations in port during that period. These whisperings 
have become facts, for fhe foreign consuls here have taken up the 
matter and already several nations have promised their vessels. 
With the prospect of the big Pacific fleet here at the time, there will 
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probably be the biggest naval demonstration ever made on either 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. 

On May 22nd came good news from Washington ; two big things 
had been accomplished by C. C. Moore, the Commissioner selected 
to represent the Portola Festival in the East and abroad. First of 
all, he had been assured that the Navy Department would give 
immediate orders for a change in the plans of the Pacific fleet so 
that the vessels might be in San Francisco for the festival ; secondly 
he had induced the United States Government to invite all the Great 
Powers to send warships to represent them. Not only the navy, but 
every department of the Federal government is lending its efforts 
in support of San Francisco's great carnival. ‘The Department of 
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FourTH AND MARKET STREETS 
Commerce and Labor will send as many of the lighthouse and fish 
commission boats as possible, and the Treasury Department as many 
revenue cutters as can be spared. 

Secretary of State Knox has given C. C. Moore letters to the 
American diplomatic representatives at Paris, London, Madrid and 
Rome, thus giving the San Francisco representative a favorable op- 
portunity to get in touch with officials of these governments. It is 
therefore very apparent that our commissioners are having a splendid 
success, both in the East and abroad. The heartiness with which the 
whole country is entering into the plans for the festival is as grati- 
fying as it was unexpected. {It was the thought of the originators 
of the plan to provide for a cheerful festival for the pleasure of our 
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own city and State. The Nation has seized upon the idea, and is 
spontaneously undertaking to make the occasion a great international 
celebration of the rising of a city from its ashes. 

If the world is coming to congratulate us, the world will be our 
guests and we must prepare for the appropriate rites of hospitality. 
Never before have we had the opportunity to entertain at one time 
official representatives of perhaps twenty nations, including all the 
great powers of the world, assembled to congratulate the people of 
this city and State on our speedy rehabilitation from one of the 
greatest disasters which history records. It will be an epoch in the 
history of our City. Happily we who know San Francisco have no 
fear that its people wili not rise to the occasion. 

In the meantime, while our envoys extraordinary are working 
hard in the East and Europe, the Committees are toiling even harder 
at home. Not so very long ago one of the best and most distinctive 
ideas yet propounded was hit upon for the Portola Festival. It was 
a plan to bring all the big hotel-men of America and Europe to San 
Francisco in a special train designed and conducted exactly like a 
hotel itself. James Woods of the St. Francis Hotel conceived the 
idea and he felt that if he could but ally with him some of the big 
hotel-men of New York, his moving hostelry would be a success. 
Mr. Woods went east and there is little doubt that he has succeeded 
beyond his most earnest expectations. 

What it is most desired to bring out in this article is the fact that 
the Portola Executive Committee is devoting all its attention and 
energies to forming and carrying out new ideas, that may give our 
coming visitors pleasure and at the same time ennoble and benefit 
our City. That their efforts have been appreciated by the American 
Government has been more than proven, and that they have the 
admiration of the world for their splendidly conceived ideas, no one 
can deny. The wheels are well oiled and are now running smoothly. 
The energetic Executive Committee is not stopping at the size of 
things, as is shown by the acceptance of the invitation by President 
Taft to open the festivities on October 19th, and if Special Com- 
missioner Woods has his way, he will gain the acceptance of the 
President to attach his private car to the perfectly appointed hotel 
on wheels, when this famous train comes out. 

Each day brings fresh cablegrams from Europe telling of the 
notable success of the envoys with the great ones of the Old World, 
who are showing as great an interest as our Eastern brothers. 
One thing is sure—the world has seen great expositions from time 
to time, but the Portola Festival will excel in beauty and grandeur 
any of the world’s offerings of modern times. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AS A CONVENTION CITY 
By CHAS. E. NAYLOR 


Auditorium of America, with a total seating capacity 
of 17,350. 
Located on the eastern shores of the Pacific ocean 





this most westerly metropolis of the United States, 
with its half million people residing within its immediate boundaries 
and another half million in surrounding suburbs, rising from its 
ashes of three years ago, exhibits at the present time the most pro- 
gressive and ambitious spirit that has ever possessed its citizens. 
These citizens have fully awakened to the belief that San Francisco 
is a city of destiny, which cannot be permanently destroyed by fire 
or any other element. 

The marvelous growth in their midst of hundreds of the most 
modern, fire-proof sky-reaching and other substantial buildings has 
astonished even themselves and really opened their eyes to their own 
possibilities. 

The untiring activity of their numerous and aggressive commer- 
cial bodies, improvement associations, and that great California ad- 
vertiser and booster, the California Promotion Committee, just keeps 
everybody on the jump and stirs things from the bottom up all the 
time. The new annual festival-carnival to celebrate Portola’s dis- 
covery of San Francisco Bay October 19th to 23rd, the world al- 
ready knows about. 

Now there is a special committee of leading citizens out looking 
for conventions which it is hoped to secure, while a strong, well- 
organized and active movement is on foot for the edrly erection of 
the greatest of all Auditoriums in which to entertain these conven- 
tions. 

This is to be one of the new features of the new city; for San 
Francisco has never had a really satisfactory building in which to 
house conventions or other large assemblies. 

Taking their cue from Kansas City, the citizens have organized 
and incorporated the San Francisco Auditorium Association, with a 
capital ef $500,000, divided into 50,000 ten-dollar shares and are 
just ready to throw these shares open to popular subscription. 

It is believed that the public-spirited people who have already 
done so much to create a beautiful modern city will not be satisfied 
until they have a suitable place in which every function that legiti- 
mately makes for pleasure, profit or charity, may have a home; and 
that they will quickly emulate the example of the sister citv and 


subscribe the necessary funds to pay for this projected building 


The location selected is the best in the city, being in the very cen 
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City Hall, and on the block occupied for twenty years by the Me- 
ianics’ Institute Pavilion, a wooden building of immense propor- 
tions in which many national conventions and hundreds of other 
held right dowm to the date of its destruction 
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the large audiences that will assemble within its walls in the most 
satisfactory manner. It will be so arranged that in addition to 
national conventions and similar assemblies, it will be possible to 
stage the largest spectacular dramas and operas so that these may 
be witnessed by the masses at popular prices 


While San Francisco is still in need of a City Hall and other civic 
improvements, all of which will in due time be provided through 
municipal bond issues, there is nothing that is really so urgent for 
the advantage of the commercial and social life of the city at the 
present time as the early acquisition of a great Auditorium. 

No modern large city can properly aspire to be “a convention 


city,” which is one of the most laudable ambitions that San Fran- 
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The plan of the San Francisco Auditorium Association above 
outlined is strongly advocated by the press of the city in leading 
editorials, and has received the unqualified endorsement of the 

ociated Savings Banks, the Real Estate Board, the Merchants’ 

sociation, an organization composed of over 1200 merchants and 
others, the Chamber of Commerce, the Hotel Men’s Association, the 
Merchants’ Exchange and many others, which shows how unani- 
mous the people are in their support of the project 

It is anticipated that the banks, hotels, transportation and transfer 
very stables, and 


companies, the restaurants, automobile agencies, | 


others directly benefited by the coming of visitors in large numbers 


will subscribe liberally in aid of the enterprise, and that in a few 


onths the corner stone of “the ideal Auditorium of America” will 
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